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The Three Marys at the Tomb. 
[THe First EasTER Day.] 





.The painting by Spangenberg, 









Women at the Grave of Christ. 
The painting by Pfannschmidt, 


Tue First Easter Day. 


HE last notes of the organ had died 
away and as the congregation dis- 
persed I walked out into the bril- 

liant sunshine. ‘The scent of flowers was on 
the air and the birds were twittering in the 
trees. Everywhere there was the evidence 
of returning life. The faces of the people 
were bright and joyous, and the notes of the 
Easter anthem seemed still to fall upon my 
ear, and again I repeated the words of the 
creed: ‘*I believe in God the Father Al- 
mighty, Maker of heaven and earth: And in 
Jesus Christ his only begotten Son, our Lord; 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born 
of the Virgin Mary; suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried; the 
third day he rose from the dead; he ascended 
into heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of 
God the Father Almighty; from thence he 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 
I believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy Cath- 
olic Church, the communion of saints; the 
forgiveness of sins; the resurrection of the 
body; and the life everlasting. Amen.”’ 

In a little book which I held in my hand 
was the record of these wonderful events and 
I asked myself, «<How long have these records 
been in the possession of humanity?’ In 
thought I ascended the stream of history to 
the year of 180 A, D., and gazing around 


found that the Church possessed them pre- 
cisely as now under the same titles. As I 
looked I saw that it was towards the close of 
an age of persecution when the so-called 
Christians were hunted mercilessly and when 
thousands suffered martydom. ‘There fell 
into my hands the writings of Justin Martyr, 
whom it was conceded had written just forty 
years before (140 A. D.). In it I read 
«sof the memoirs of our Lord read with the 
prophets in al] the churches.’’ I saw that 
the churches about me were very numerous, 
and occupied a territory of more than 2000 
miles in extent from Syria to Gaul. Each 
church had its pastor and elders and in each 
church once in seven days were the ‘‘memoirs 
of the Lord read with the prophets.’’ In 
these congregations were hundreds, who, 
from their own recollection, and thousands, 
who, from the lips of their own parents, had 
perfect knowledge of what memoirs were 
those read forty years before. I saw that no 
substitution of other works could be generally 
carried out without controversy and I knew 
that in the year 140 A. D. humanity pos- 
sessed the same account of these wondrous 
things that I held in my own hand. 
Stopping for a moment I asked myself 
whether this belief sprang spontaneously into 
being at this date. Going into a large library 











and turning to the historians of those ages I 
found that in the year 60 A. D., only thirty 
years after the event alleged took place, the 
Christians were being persecuted throughout 
the great Roman empire; that they were 
burned alive, sawn asunder, drowned and 
devoured by wild beasts, because they would 
not give up their belief in this alleged fact 
of resurrection. Opening the New Testa- 
ment my eye fell upon four letters: Romans, 
First and Second Corinthians and Galatians, 
whose genuineness has never been questioned 
by those most opposed to Christianity. They 
could not have been written more than 
thirty years after the known crucifixion of 
Christ and in them I find the author, Paul, 
saying, ‘* Now is Christ risen from the dead, 
and become the first fruits of them that 
slept.’? There is no room left for doubt as 
to the doctrine Paul taught. Further inves- 
tigation convinces that Paul was converted 
but six years after the crucifixion and that, 
with fiery zeal, he had persecuted others 
for preaching the very faith of Jesus and the 
resurrection for which he himself suffered so 
much and wrote these epistles. The doc- 
trine of the resurrection of Christ, therefore, 
was preached by the very first disciples and 
is no aftergrowth. The apostles believed in 
the fact of the resurrection. 

Now I turn to retrace my steps. From 
the Epistles and from the writings of Josephus, 
Tacitus and Pliny, I stand absolutely con- 
vinced that Jesus Christ was born in Judea, 
and crucified by Pontius Pilate. He was a 
most extraordinary character and a wonder- 
ful teacher. He gathered disciples and se- 
lected twelve whom he called apostles. 
After his death his followers were gathered 
into churches which, in a few years, extend- 
ed into all parts of the known world and of 
which there has been a continuous succession 
until now. We should naturally expect 
memoirs of his life which his earliest follow- 
ers would deem true, and which they would 
be able to determine whether true or not. 
We should naturally expect to find these 
memoirs preserved and read in the gather- 
ings of the churches. We should expect 


that they would be carefully guarded, and 
satisfied that they could not be displaced and 
others substituted, in hundreds of churches 
throughout the entire Roman empire without 
a controversy which would leave such un- 
doubted remains as would attract even the 
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careless observer’s attention. As far back 
as history goes, within six years of the death 
of Christ, we find that doctrines were 
taught and facts asserted corresponding with 
those to be found in the body of the New 
Testament. These facts and doctrines con- 
tinued until there is a positive identification 
of them by name. Within forty years 
after the death of John, and less than eighty 
years from that of the other apostles, these 
very books, which form the faith of Chris- 
tendom to-day, were read with the prophets 
in the churches in city and country over a 
great Empire and were accepted as apostolic. 
From first to last there is no evidence of con- 
troversy and of Gospels previously used and 
by these displaced. I turn then with re- 
newed interest to the account of the first 
Easter Day. 

The great tragedy had been accomplished 
and the brief April day was drawing to its 
close. ‘Tomorrow, the Sabbath, was a high 
day in Jerusalem and the exposure of the 
dead bodies would be peculiarly offensive to 
the Jewish people. The Jewish rulers, 
therefore, came to Pilate and asked that, as 
was the frequent custom with the Romans, 
the legs of the victims might be broken in 
order that death might be hastened. Pilate 
consented and a band of soldiers set out to 
complete the task. The apostle John, an 
eye witness, stood near the cross. Then the 
soldiers ‘* came and brake the legs of the 
first, and of the other which was crucified 
with him: But when they came to Jesus, 
and saw that he. was dead already, they 
brake not his legs; Howbeit one of the 
soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and 
straightway there came out blood and water.’’ 

Another suppliant approached the Roman 
Governor, Joseph, of Arimathea, a rich Jew 
«*who was a councillor; A good man and 
righteous.’? He had been a secret disciple 
of Jesus, but, in this hour, casting his caution 
to the winds, came boldly and asked that he 
might take away the body of Jesus. °*¢ Pi-- 
late marvelled if he were already dead: and 
calling unto him the centurion, he asked him 
whether he had been any while dead.’’ 
And when he learned it of the centurion, 
he granted the corpse to Joseph. Joseph 
returned to the scene of crucifixion and with 
him Nicodemus, who had ‘¢ first come to 
Jesus by night.”” They took down the 
body of Jesus and hastily ‘*bound it in 
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The Resurrection. 
The painting by Naack. 


linen cloths with the spices, as the custom of 
the Jews is to bury.’’ Perhaps the mere 
proximity of the Sabbath day caused Joseph 
to propose to bury Him in his own tomb, 
hewn in the rocks in a garden near by. 

It is a matter of interest that, in addition to 
the tomb in the so-called Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, a site fixed upon the reputed 
vision of the Empress Helena, recent inves- 
tigations show on the outside of modern 
Jerusalem a little northeast of the Gate of 
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Damascus, a peculiar hill in the 
shape of a skull, as shown by ac- 
curate plaster casts, known from 
time immemorial as ‘‘ The Hill 
of Execution,’’ and a little 
northwest of the skull-shaped hill 
a garden, and in this garden an 
ancient sepulchre cut into the 
Hill of Execution. The work 
on the tomb is expensive and of 
fine finish, and the strictest ex- 
amination, as shown by an article 
in the Methodist Review, Janu- 
ary—February, 1897, shows that 
this sepulchre meets the minutest 
particulars in the varying ac- 
counts in the separate Gospels 
and harmonizes them all. 

Here the body of Jesus was 
tenderly laid and Joseph, rolling 
a great stone to the door of the 
sepulchre, departed. The 
women, who had followed Jesus 
from Galilee, noted the place of 
burial, and returned to their 
homes to prepare spices and 
ointments to complete the burial 
preparation of their Lord. Can 
we imagine a less likely thing 
than that from these few dis- 
heartened disciples should spring 
a faith which should revolution- 
ize the world? “Jesus was dead. 
John had seen the cruel spear 
pierce his side. The centurion 
had satisfied himself of the death. 
A few faithful women hoped 
only to show their love by a 
more complete embalment of the 
precious body than had been 
possible in the haste of Joseph 
and Nicodemus. They regard- 
ed Him as dead and had no ex- 
pectation of His resurrection. 
The whole account shows how incredulous 
were the disciples up to the very last. On 
the following day, the Jewish Sabbath, they 
rested according to the commandment. 
Meantime the chief priests and Pharisees 
went to Pilate and said, «‘Sir, we remember 
that that deceiver said, while he was yet 
alive, «After three days I rise again.” Com- 
mand therefore that the sepulchre be made 
sure until the third day, lest haply his dis- 
ciples come and steal him away, and say 




















unto the people, ‘He is risen from the dead:’ 
and the last error will be worse than the 


first. Pilate said unto them, ‘Ye have a 
guard: go your way, make it as sure as ye 
can.’ So they went, and made the sepulchre 
sure, sealing the stone, the guard being with 
them.’” 

Shortly before dawn* on that first Easter 
day Mary Magdalene, Mary, the mother of 
James, and Salome brought spices which they 
had been busily preparing that they might 
come to the tomb and anoint 
Him. As they hastened through 
the dim garden, when the first 
streaks of light were to be seen 
in the eastern sky, they felt the 
ground strangely tremble. They 
had seen the huge stone rolled 
into its place and asked each 
other **«Who shall roll away the 
stone from the door of the 
tomb?’’ As they approached 
the tomb to their surprise they 
saw that it had been already 
rolled to one side. Hiastily sur- 
mising that the enemies of the 
Lord had violated the tomb 
Mary Magdalene ran to the 
house where Simon Peter and 
John were staying and saith unto 
them, ‘“They have taken away 
the Lord out of the tomb, and 
we know not where they have 
laid him.’’ While she hasten- 
ed on this errand the other 
women, joined possibly by 
another company, timidly ven- 
tured into the vestibule of the 
tomb and saw a young man 
sitting on the right side arrayed 
in a white robe. They were 
filled with fear, but the heavenly 
messenger bade them dismiss 
their apprehension, and said un- 
to them, ‘*Ye seek Jesus, the 
Nazarene, which hath been 
crucified, even as he said; he is 
risen: He is not here: behold 
the place where they laid 
Him!’’ He bade them go 
quickly and tell his disciples and 
Peter the message that Christ 
had given them before, that 
they were to meet Him in 
‘Probably April 9, A. D, 30. 
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Galilee. Either to them, as they were 
leaving the tomb, or to another company 
of women approaching the tomb, as they 
stood in perplexity, two men stood by 
them in dazzling apparel, and said unto 
them, ‘«*Why seek ye the living among the 
dead? He is not here, but is risen: remember 
how he spake unto you when he was yet in 
Galilee, saying that the Son of man must be 
delivered up into the hands of sinful men, 
and be crucified, and the third day rise 





Stabat Mater, 
The painting by Lazerges. 
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Christ on the way to Emmaus. 


The painting by Ferst. 


again.’ As the messenger spoke they re- 
membered the words and returned from the 
tomb with fear and great joy to bring his 
disciples word. 

While these events were taking place Mary 
Magdalene was on her journey to the lodg- 
ings of Peter and John. Her startling news 
caused them to hasten toward the tomb ‘‘and 
they ran both together: and the other disciple 
(John) outran Peter, and came first to the 
tomb, and stooping down ”’ he saw the linen 
cloths, which had been upon the body, but 
from his position was not able to see the 
napkin which had been placed around the 
head, and which lay apart by itself. Rev- 
erence and awe held him motionless, but the 
impulsive Peter, following him, thought of 
little else than the immediate clearing up of 
the mystery, and pushing by entered into the 
inner tomb and steadfastly gazed upon the 
linen cloths lying and the napkin that was 


. upon his head not lying with the linen cloths, 


but rolled up in a place by itself. There 
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was no evidence of haste 
or confusion, but every evi- 
dence of careful and delib- 
erate action in the folding 
of the cloths. Then first 
flashed into the thought of 
John the hope of the resur- 
rection of Christ ‘¢ For as 
yet they knew not the 
scripture, that he must rise 
again from the dead.’’ The 
two apostles returned again 
to their own home wonder- 
ing at that which was come 
to pass and awaiting further 
enlightenment. 

While the apostles had 
returned to their own 
homes, Mary Magdalene 
arrived and stood by the 
sepulchre in an agony of 
grief. She stooped to gaze 
once more into the tomb 
which she thought empty, 
when as she gazed intently 
at the head and foot where 
the sacred body had lain 
two angels in white ap- 
peared. To their question, 
«Woman, why weepest 
thou?” with that sudden 
confidence that comes in 
great sorrow, she replied, ‘* Because they 
have taken away my Lord, ard I know 
not where they have laid Him.’’ As she 
spake she became conscious of another stand- 
ing close to her and to the same question 
«<Woman, why weepest thou, and whom 
seekest thou?’ ’’ she, supposing Him to be the 
gardener, saith, «*Sir, if thou hast borne 
Him hence, tell me where thou hast laid 
Him, and I will take Him away.’’ Jesus said 
unto her, *«¢ Mary.’’ Something in the tone 
of the voice and the manner of speech re- 
vealed his identity, and with the words, 
««Rabboni, my Master,’’ and the impulse 
of love, she sought to clasp him, but the 
Lord said, «* Touch me not; for I am not 
yet ascended unto the Father: but go unto 
my brethren, and say to them, I ascend unto 
my Father and your Father, and my God 
and your God.’’ Filled with joy and rev- 
erently obedient she hastened to the disciples 
to bear to them the message, ‘‘ I have seen 
the Lord.’? It was received by them with 
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** Touch me Not.” 


The painting by Schérsen. 


‘‘Touch me not ; for I am not yet ascended to my Father: but go to my brethren, and say unto them, 
I ascend unto my Father and your Father, and to my God and your God.’’—St. John, xx; 17 
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utter incredulity, but shortly thereafter Joan- 
na and Mary, the mother of James, and the 
other women, who had been with them, 
returned, affirming that on their way to bring 
the message sent by the angels they too had 
seen the Lord who had bidden them, ‘¢ Fear 
not: go tell my brethren that they depart 
into Galilee, and there shall they see me.’’ 
The record tells us that these words appeared 
in the sight of the disciples as idle talk and 
they disbelieved them. 

In the early afternoon of the same day 
two men left the circle of disciples on their 
way through the country to a village named 
Emmaus. ‘The name of one was Cleopas 
and the other, though not known, is sup- 
posed to have been Luke. As they were 
busy in conversation concerning the sad 
events of the past few days and the strange 
stories brought by the women, a stranger 
joined them and inquired the subject of 
their earnest and sad conversation. In re- 
ply Cleopas expressed surprise that the ques- 
tioner should not have known of the sad 
things which had lately taken place. ** Dost 
thou alone sojourn in Jerusalem and not 
know the things which are come to pass 
there in these days?’? They told him their 
thoughts concerning Jesus of Nazareth, who 
had been a prophet mighty in deed and word 
before God and the people; then how their 
rulers had crucified Him and how on that 
very morning strange tidings had come from 
certain women who kad affirmed that they 
had seen a vision of angels which said He 
was alive, and some of whom had seen 
Him; and that Peter and John were able to 
confirm the emptiness of the tomb, though 
not to explain it. With a gentle rebuke the 
stranger began to explain from the prophets 
how it behooved Christ to suffer these things 
and to enter into His glory. As the day 
drew to its close and they neared the village 
they besought Him to abide with them for 
the night. He entered in, the frugal meal 
was spread and, as He brake the bread and 
blessed it, their eyes were opened and they 
knew Him. He vanished from their sight, 
but with glad and joyous hearts they hastened 
back to the company of disciples with the 
glad message. Here they found the eleven 
gathered together with a number of other 
disciples and were greeted with the news 
that the Lord had appeared to Simon Peter 
also. It was in the evening time. The 
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little company had closed the doors in order 
to be safe from the emissaries of the Jews; 
when, as they discoursed of these matters, 
suddenly Jesus Himself stood in the midst and 
said unto them, ‘* Peace be unto you.’’ 
Believing that they gazed upon an apparition 
they were filled with terror. Once and for 
all time He convinced them of His real, 
though risen body. He showed them His 
wounds and bade them handle Him and see 
‘« for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye 
behold me having.’’ And, while in their 
excess of joy, they doubted, He asked for 
and took a piece of broiled fish and ate it 
before them. He called their attention to 
the words which He had spoken while He 
was yet with them and said unto them, 
«« Thus it is written, that the Christ should 
suffer, and rise again from the dead the third 
day: And that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in His name unto all 
nations, beginning with Jerusalem.’? He 
told them they were to be witnesses of these 
things and bade them go into all the world 
and preach that Gospel to the whole creation. 
As the Father had sent Him so He sent 
them. 

One of the disciples, Thomas the twin, 
was not present at this evening gathering. 
When the other disciples reported to him 
that they had seen the Lord he declined to 
accept their testimony. Nothing less than 
the personal sight of the print of the nails 
and the touch of his hand upon the body 
would convince him. He has been called 
the doubter, and yet through his doubt has 
come one of the strongest confirmations of 
the resurrection of Christ. 

A week later, probably Sunday evening, 
April 16th, A. D. 30, when the company 
was again assembled, suddenly as before 
Jesus stood in their midst. He offered to 
Thomas the demanded evidence, but it was 
no longer needed or sought. With full tide 
of conviction he sank at the feet of Christ 
with the words «* My Lord and my God,”’ 
words in which are embraced the first con- 
fession, the outcome of the conviction of the 
reality of the resurrection of Christ. 

The great passover feast was at an end, 
and the disciples had returned to the beauti- 
ful scenes of Galilee. Seven of them were 
together, near the Lake of Tiberias. Re- 
turning to his old habit Simon Peter proposed 
to go a-fishing and the others gladly accom- 














panied him. All night on the placid waters 
of the lake they toiled without success, and as 
day broke they saw the form of a man standing 
onthe beach. As he spoke to them and di- 
rected them to cast their net on the right side 
of the ship and a multitude of fishes were 
enclosed, with memory of previous acts, 
John whispered << It is the Lord.’’ Impul- 
sive as ever, Peter girt his coat about him 
and cast himself into the sea and swam to 
shore. The other disciples, taking the lit- 
tle boat dragged the net full of fishes. As 
they landed they noticed on the beach a fire 
of coals with a fish upon it. Obeying the 
direction of Jesus, Peter drew the net to the 
land with one hundred and fifty-three fishes. 
Jesus bade them come and break their fast, 
and afterwards in that scene of encourage- 
ment and tender warning, so vividly por- 
trayed by John, restored Peter to his position 
of favor and trust. 

Beyond this narrative we have only the 
briefest notice of appearances by Christ. 
<<. Paul speaks of Christ manifesting himself 
to James and of his manifestation to the five 
hundred at once. St. Matthew tells of the 
eleven meeting Him at the mountain where 
He had joined them, and St. Luke of the teach- 
ing of the scriptures during the forty days of 
communication between the risen Christ and 
the disciples. 

For the last time Jesus and the disciples 
were gathered together in Jerusalem. The 
Jewish feast of Pentecost was drawing nigh. 
It seemed to them that, perhaps, He was now 
about to restore the Kingdom to Israel, but 
to their questions He returned the reply, << It 
is not for you to know the times or seasons, 
which the Father hath set within his own 
authority.”” They were to receive power 
for work. Their. call was not to reign with 
Him but to witness for Him. On the last day 
of His resurrection-life on earth He led them 
forth to the well-remembered Bethany. He 
had previously given to them the great com- 
mand, ‘‘Go ye therefore, and make disci- 
ples of all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost; Teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I commanded you: and 
lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.”’ 

While they were conversing, He lifted up 
His hands and blessed them and << while he 
blessed them, he parted from them, and was 
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carried up into heaven. And a cloud re- 
ceived him out of their sight. And while 
they were steadfastly looking into heaven as 
he went, behold, two men stood by them in 
white apparel; whichalso said, * Ye men of 
Galilee, why stand ye looking into heaven? 
this Jesus, which was received up from you 
into heaven, shall so come in like manner as 
ye beheld him going into heaven.’ And they 
worshipped him and returned to Jerusalem 
with great joy.” 


Such is the story of the resurrection as re- 
lated by these witnesses. It is not a history 
of suppositions, but of factsin which all the 
witnesses agree to substantially the same 
statement. They gave this witness before 
Jews and Greeks, philosophers and Rabbis, 
courtiers and lawyers. They bore their 
testimony not at a distance, but in Jerusa- 
lem, not years after the event, but within 
three days. They had no sufficient motive 
save that of a most absolute conviction in the 
resurrection as an historic fact. <‘’The res- 
urrection of Christ was a fundamental personal 
conviction of the apostles and disciples, the ba- 
sis of their preaching and the final support of 
their martyrdom.’’ The old hypothesis that 
the apostles were deceivers has been set aside as 
utterly untenable, even by disbelievers. The 
modern hypothesis of visions seems destined 
to go the same way. ‘The empty tomb, 
the series of facts, such as the showing of 
his wounds and the offer to touch them, the 
command to handle him, the eating with the 
disciples, the appearing by the Lake of Gal- 
ilee, are against it. If one were to rise 
from the dead in these modern times what 
better proof could he give to his friends 
than Christ did give for forty days to his 
disciples under all circumstances? If the 
supposition of a series of visions, imposing 
upon the disciples, be accepted, we should 
have expected them as is the case in delusions, 
to have increased in number and frequency 
as the days went by, but after the forty days 
there was no appearance of Christ upon earth. 

In the nearly nineteen hundred years 
which have elapsed since this first Easter day, 
there have arisen great differences on many 
points of doctrine, government and teaching 
in the Christian church. We have seen the 
rise of the three great divisions of the Greek, 
Roman Catholic, and Protestant branches. 
In the United States alone there are now 
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one hundred and forty-nine different ecclesi- 
astical bodies. But however much they 
may differ in other matters, on the one great 
fundamental fact of Christianity they bear 
unanimous witness, ** But now is Christ 
risen from the dead and become the first 
fruits of them that slext.’? And while the 





The Hounds.—Poem. 


Easter bells are ringing, and the songs of the 
worshippers float out upon the bright morn- 
ing breezes, we join in that which is the 
foundation of the Christian Church and the 
hope and comfort of sorrowing humanity: 
‘« The Lord is risen indeed.”’ 

Apna G. Kynetr. 
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The First Easter Dawn. 
The painting by Thomson. 


The Hounds. 


Horns in the valley—horns on the hill— 

Have you heard them blow, when the hounds are out, 
And the boughs of the wilderness shake and thrill, 

And the rocks on the sides of the mountains shout ? 


Hark! They are topping the wooded spur 
With a sudden burst of their bugle-cry 
Flaring over the pine and fir; 
It is like a charge of the cavalry! 


Five of them, mottled, ar.< long of ear, 
With dewlaps brushing the fleecy snow. 
Oh! stout be the heart of the flying deer, 
For the chase will be unto the death, I trow. 


Music ?—yea! of the kind that suits 
The ancient and gloomy solitude. 
Fierce, wild bass of the primal flutes, 
When the cry at the heart of Pan was Food! 


lames BuckHam. 














Longfellow. 
From a photograph by Sarony. 


PIONEERS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
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ONGFELLOW never astonishes us ; 
. if, on the one hand, we miss in him 

the brilliant flights of imagination 
with which other poets thrill us to the core, 
on the other we can spare the puerile 
drivelings of which even the greatest are 
sometimes guilty. With Longfellow we are 
in ‘*safe’’ hands, as he himself once said of 
a contemporary, and we may always feel 
certain that whatever he offers us is worthy 
of the pen that wrote it. To employ a 
mathematical term, his talent may almost 
be said to have been a constant, for it is 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to find another 
poet of eminence whose productions al! so 


Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOw. 


closely conform to the standard of excellence 
furnished by his best work. Unlike the hero 
of ** Excelsior,’’ he never scaled the heights 
of fancy : his dwelling-place was the table- 
land of song, but the air that he breathes is 
pure and sweet, bracing to the heart and 
soul, spurring us on to noble thoughts and 


deeds. 


In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright ; 
Above the spectral glaciers shone— 


Longfellow’s harp is not many-stringed— 
duty, the beauty of holiness, the calm, deep 
love of the household, and the quiet delight 
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Longfellow in his Early Manhood. 


in nature, these make up the gamut of his 
songs—but the sentiment is true, and the 
verse clear and limpid, full of music. Un- 
wittingly he has characterized himself in his 
poem ‘‘ The Day is Done,’’ when he says: 


Read from some humbler poet, 

Whose songs gushed from the heart, 
As showers the clouds of summer, 

Or tears from the eyelids start. 


Longfellow’s songs did gush from the 
heart, and that is the reason they have 
spoken to so many other hearts in terms of 
courage and hope. At the siege of Sebasta- 
pol a dying soldier was overheard repeating 
«<A Psalm of Life,’’ and this poem will be 
cherished by men as long as they need com- 
fort and cheer in the dark hours of life and 
death: 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


It is perhaps an easy matter to show that 
this is poetry of a low order—but what 
then? The critic’s strictures are unheeded, 
and Longfellow remains the most popular 
writer America has ever produced. In a 
certain sense, he wrote for the masses, inas- 
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much as he treated of sentiments and emo- 
tions common to the human race, and in 
comparing him with the dwellers on Par- 
nassus, his eulogist may exclaim, ‘‘ They 
charmed their thousands, but he _ has 
charmed his ten-thousands.”’ 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born 

in the town of Portsmouth, Maine, on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1807, the second son and child 
*of Stephen and Zilpah Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. His father was a lawyer, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard College, and a man of some 
political prominence. His opinions were 
always held by his son in the greatest re- 
spect. The poet’s mother was a direct de- 
scendant of John Alden and Priscilla 
Mullens, of Mayflower fame, and was a 
gentle, loving woman, wise in her day and 
generation, of a natural, simple piety, which 
she imparted to her children. She and her 
husband had embraced the new religious 
teaching called Unitarianism, and it was in 
the doctrines of this faith that Henry and 
his brothers and sisters, who finally num- 
bered nine in all, were reared. It was per- 
haps owing to this early liberalization that 
he was spared the doubts and struggles by 
which so many men reach the broad ground 
of a new faith and tolerance. He seems 
never to have wavered from the religious 
teachings of his childhood. He had been 
named in memory of his mother’s brother, 
Henry Wadsworth, who was one of those 
who preferred death to slavery when in 1804 
the United States fire-ship Intrepid was blown 
up before Tripoli to prevent capture by the 
enemy. 

The glimpses which we get of the early 
home life of the poet from his brother and 
biographer, Samuel, are charming in their 
simplicity and wholesomeness. _ Life in those 
days was devoid of the complexity of later 
times; the days were made up of a round 
of simple duties and pleasures, which lett the 
head and heart free for thoughts of a higher 
nature. School, which Henry commenced 
to attend at the mature age of three, occu- 
pied nearly the entire year, and many hours 
of each day. In the evenings we see the 
children gathered about the piano singing, 
or, with their noisy games, banished to the 
kitchen, where, over the broad, hospitable 
fire-place, hung the crane, celebrated many 
years later by the poet : 
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The lights are out; and gone are all the guests, 
That thronging came with merriment and jests 
To celebrate the hanging of the Crane 
In the new house—into the night are gone ; 
But still the fire upon the earth burns on, 
And I alone remain. 


On Sundays all ordinary books and occu- 
‘pations were, of course, laid aside, and there 
was church-going three times during the day 
—‘‘ going to meeting’’ it was called — 
never to be omitted save for reasons of sick- 
ness. ‘That, however, in the Longfellow 
household a little fond weakness on the 
parents’ part was not lacking is shown by a 
letter from the mother to her husband, 
apropos of Henry’s having hurt his arm. 
«‘Henry,’’ she wrote, ‘* went to dancing- 
school Saturday afternoon, but excused him- 
self from meeting on Sunday.’’ Yet in the 
life of those times there was no lack of hard- 
ship to foster hardihood ; winter mornings 
it was necessary to break the ice in the 
pitchers in the bed-rooms. 

The books in the family library were not 
numerous, but they were well chosen and 
well read. The English poets, «* Plutarch’s 
Lives,’? Hume’s and Gibbon’s histories, 
with Hannah More’s works for Sundays— 
these were the food with which the lad’s 
mind was nourished. But it was reserved 
for an American writer to first stir his imag- 
ination to its depth. This writer was 
Washington Irving, and the magic volume’ 
was ** The Sketch Book.’? Many years! 
later the poet said of this book that when-' 
ever he opened its pages he also opened ¢* the 
mysterious door which leads back into the 
haunted chambers of youth.”’ 

It was at the time that ‘* The Sketch- 
Book’’ was making its appearance that, 
Longfellow first ventured into print. One 
evening he tremblingly dropped his carefully 
copied poem, ‘‘The Battle of Lovell’s 
Pond,’’ into the letter-box of the Portland 
Gazette, and, lo, the next morning, to his 
infinite delight, the verses appeared in a 
corner of the newspaper. The author was 
at the time only thirteen years of age, yet 
the lines compare very favorably with the 
early efforts of other poets. In fact, they 
perhaps justified the expectation of a growth 
of imagination which later years did not fulfil. 

In the year 1821 Longfellow’s school- 
days came to an end, and with his elder 
brother Stephen he was entered at the new 
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college of Bowdoin. It was not, however, 
until a year later that the two boys took up 
their residence at the college. The house 
in which they then found lodgings was the 
one in which, many years later, «« Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’’ was written. Despite the 
fact that in Longfellow’s class were to be 
found the names of Hawthorne, Little, 
Cilley, Cheever, and Abbot, he was 
throughout the course justly reckoned among 
the first scholars, and at graduation his name 
stood fourth in a list of thirty-eight, some- 
what to his own surprise, he confesses. 
This distinction, however, was not gained 
by entire neglect of the ** Muse,”’ as the art 
of poetry was then styled. Numerous con- 
tributions from his pen made their appear- 
ance during this period in the United States 
Literary Gazette, but with very few excep- 
tions the author did not see fit in later years 
to rescue them from oblivion. In one of 
these poems, entitled «* Youthful Years,”’ 
occur the following striking lines, with the 
ring of melancholy that characterizes so 
much of his verse : 
Sorrow is for the sons of men, 
And weeping for earth’s daughters. 

Although in the verse of Longfellow at 
this time was so often to be heard a minor 
chord, the picture which we gain of him 
from his associates is that of a ** genial, so- 
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The ‘‘ Wayside Inn’’ at Sudbury, Mass. 
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ciable, and agreeable ’’ youth, of ‘‘ a happy 
temperament, free from envy and every cor- 
roding passion and vice.’” These terms 
were as applicable in later years, when the 
heavy hand of sorrow had been laid upon 
him, as they were during his college days. 
In personal appearance, also, he must have 
been very attractive. One of his class-mates 
says of him that <<‘ his figure was slight and 
erect, his complexion light and delicate as a 
maiden’s, with a slight bloom upon the 
cheek ; his nose rather prominent, his eyes 
clear and blue, and his well-formed head 
covered with a profusion cf brown hair wav- 
ing loosely.’’ It was not until a number of 
years later that his acquaintance with Haw- 
thorne ripened into friendship. 

When in 1825 Longfellow graduated 
from college he had decided to pursue his 
studies for another year at Harvard, hoping 
to gain a foothold in literature, for which, 
he wrote, ‘*my whole soul burns most @r- 
dently ’’ ; or, failing that, with an outlook 
into the profession of law. Matters, how- 
ever, were almost immediately simplified for 
him by the offer of the newly established 
Professorship of Modern Languages in Bow- 
doin College, with leave to visit Europe 
before entering on his duties. According to 
the story, the trustees of the college were 
strongly influenced in their selection by the 
elegance of his translation of one of the Odes 
of Horace. Naturally the proposition was 
embraced with avidity, and in May, 1826, 
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the young aspirant for liter- 
ary honors sailed for 
France, to be absent three 
years. His time was di- 
vided almost equally 
among France, Spain, and 
Italy, with six months de- 
voted to Germany, but so 
well did he apply himself 
that on his return, in the 
autumn of 1829, he had 
acquired a reading and 
speaking knowledge of four 
modern languages, and 
considerable familiarity 
with their literatures. 
Spain seems to have been 
the country that most 
strongly appealed to his 
imagination, and it was 
here that he made the ac- 
qua:ntance of his boyhood’s hero, Wash- 
ington Irving, then engaged on his *¢ Life 
of Columbus.’? During these vears Long- 
fellow was silently gathering material for 
future use. 

For the next few years the professor 
crowds the poet rather into the background, 
as was the natural result of the exigencies of 
the unaccustomed duties which he had as- 
sumed. We find him translating grammars 
and editing the European classics for his 
students, and, in a line with this, writing 
learned articles for the reviews, instead of 
indulging his own poetic faacies. His first 
duty, he felt, was to his profession, to which 
he was deeply attached. In fact, it was 
not until his removal to Harvard as Profes- 
sor of Modern Languages, in 1836, that he 
definitely entered on what may be called the 
‘career’? of an author. By this statement 
it is not meant to imply that previous to this 
time his talent had been entirely unproduct- 
ive, but rather that these early years were 
those of his apprenticeship, during which he 
was unconsciously preparing himself for his 
highest activity. Longfellow’s life was or- 
ganically made up of successive periods of 
natural growth and development, each higher 
than the preceding, and each crowned by 
its legitimate efflorescence in due season. 
Like Goethe, he was always acquiring, al- 
ways learning, fitting himself for new and 
more daring flights, enriching his mind with 
fresh acquisitions and thought. He never 
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retrograded; he was ever at work in the 
garden of his mind. 

Previous to entering on his duties at Har- 
vard, Longfellow spent eighteen months in 
the north of Europe and in Germany, add- 
ing to his knowledge of the modern lan- 
guages, and it was on this journey that his 
- young wife, Mary Storer Potter, whom he 
had married four years before, died, leaving 
him bereft in spirit, but enriched in tender- 
ness and sympathy, as was soon to be shown 
in his verse. Of her he sang in ‘¢ Foot- 
steps of Angels,’’ the most popular domestic 
poem ever written: 


And with them the Being Beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 

And is now a saint in Heaven. 


With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 


Just before leaving Bowdoin Longfellow 
had given to the world his first book, 
««Outre-Mer,’’ if we except a small volume 
of translations from the Spanish which ap- 
peared a few months earlier. <‘* Outre- 
Mer ’”’ was the outgrowth of his wanderings 
through the romance countries of Europe 
eight years before, and is made up of de- 
scriptions of the places visited by him, inter- 
spersed with character sketches, tales, and 
translations of poems, making as a whole an 
entertaining volume. From its pages still 
breathes the soft, dreamy air of the sunny 
south. This is especially true of the Span- 
ish portions. ** Outre-Mer’”’ is an unam- 
bitious work, but it is unquestionably his 
most successful prose effort, and the one 
most worthy of perusal to-day. Some of 
the tales scattered through it are delightful, 
notably, **The Notary of Périgueux,’’ 
«<The Story of Martin Franc,’’ and the 
narrative of ‘*The Soup-Eater, or The 
Knight of the Wooden Spoon,’’ who not 
only sponged off the travelers with Castilian 
magnificence, but finished by putting the 
remains of the repast in his pocket. In 
Longfellow’s prose works are found not in- 
frequent touches of a quaint, delicate humor, 
utterly lacking in his poetry: 


‘© And did he die?’’ said the nice little man in 
gosling-green. 
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‘© Yes, he died afterwards,’’ replied the story-teller, 
rather annoyed by the question. 

*¢ And what did he die of? ’’ continued gosli 1g- 
green, following him up. 

‘© What did he die of ? why, he died—of a sudden.”’ 


Longfellow’s life was particularly devoid 
of outward interest, as is usually the case 
with the lives of purely literary men, and 
were we to follow it in detail from this 
point we should find the days in great part 
but a repetition of each other, relieved only 
by the quiet changes of domestic life, by the 
writing of a poem, or by the publication of 
avolume. The time of peculiar interest in 
the life of an author is the formative period, 
the years during which his talent is groping 
in the dark, while the world is still an un- 
solved problem before which he stands with 
untried strength, as it is then that we may 
watch the growth of his powers, the unfold- 
ing of his wings, and note the effect of the 
influences brought to bear upon him. Later 
in life he moulds, rather than is moulded, 
and our interest is then more in his artistic 
achievement than in his organic growth. 
His powers, like those of other men, must 
of course continue to grow if they are not to 
suffer degeneration, but it will be along the 
lines already established, not along new ones. 


 — - j 
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Frances Eliza Appleton, 


Longfellow’s second wife. 


Reproduced from an etching by Schoff, by permission 
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The Craigie-Longfellow house at Cambridge. 


Longfellow took possession of this house in 1843, at the time of his second marriage. 
Here his children were born, and here many of his best-known works were produced. 


It is upon this second period of his life 
that Longfellow entered when he established 
himself at Cambridge in the picturesque old 
Craigie House, whose chambers were reson- 


' ant with memories of Washington, for whom 


it had served as headquarters after the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. . From his window was vis- 
ible the river Charles, to which he penned 
the well known lines: 


River! that in silence windest 

Through the meadows bright and free, 
Till af length thy rest thou findest 

In the bosom of the sea! 


Thou hast taught me, Silent River! 
Many a lesson, deep and long ; 
Thou hast been a generous giver ; 
I can give thee but a song. 


' In Craigie House Longfellow passed 
practically the best of his busy life, the 
house and the grounds coming into his pos- 
session on his marriage with Frances Eliza 
Appleton, in 1843; here his children were 
born, and here the great majority of his 


best works were written—‘‘ Hyperion,’’ 
«« Voices of The Night,’’ ‘* Evangeline,’’ 
««Kavanagh,’’ ‘*The Golden Legend,’’ 
««Hiawatha,’’ the translation of Dante 
and ‘* Miles Standish’’—all published in 
the order named. In 1842 the scholarly 
monotony of the poet’s life was broken by 
a trip to Europe, during which was formed 
the friendship with the German poet Frei- 
ligrath, who has so delightfully translated 
the song of ‘* Hiawatha’’; and the existing 
friendship with Dickens was strengthened by 
a visit to Gad’s Hill. Again in 1868 Long- 
fellow undertook the ocean voyage, being 
received everywhere as one of the great men 
of the century, and having the degree of 
Doctor of Laws conferred upon him by the 
University of Cambridge. This was des- 
tined to be his last visit to Europe. 

It is always interesting to trace the growth 
of a work of art, to learn from what germ 
the flower has sprung, what wind wafted 
the seed tothe mind of the workman. 
Often a poem takes its genesis from a single 
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word, as was the case with ‘* Excelsior,’’ 
the motto of New York State, or from a 
careless phrase that strikes the mind of the 
all-receptive listener; or, again, the song 
may be given to the singer, complete save 
for the poetic dress, as ‘* Evangeline’’ was 
given to Longfellow. The story is perhaps 
familiar, but it will bear repetition. It is 
told thus by the poet’s brother Samuel. 

««Mr. Hawthorne came one day to dine 
at Craigie House, bringing with him his 
friend Mr. H. L. Conolly, who had been 
the rector of a church in South Boston. At 
dinner Conolly said that he had been trying 
in vain to interest Hawthorne to write a 
story upon an incident which had been re- 
lated to him by a parishioner of his, Mrs. 
Haliburton. It was the story of a young 
Acadian maiden, who at the dispersion of 
her people by the English troops had been 
separated from her betrothed lover: they 
sought each other for years in exile; and at 
last they met in a hospital where the lover 
lay dying. Mr. Longfellow was touched 
by the story, especially by the constancy of 
its heroine, and said to his friend, «If you 
really do not want this incident for a tale, 
let me have it for a poem;’? and Hawthorne 
consented. Out of this grew ‘ Evangeline,’ 
—whose heroine was at first called Gadri- 
elle.”” 

The poet was somewhat fearful of the 
reception which might await ‘* Evangeline,”’ 
owing to the fact of its being written in 
hexameter measure, which is perhaps, 
hardly adapted to English verse. The 
poem, however, was received with ac- 
clamation, and was translated into several 
foreign languages. It is still to-day one of 
Longfellow’s most. popular poems, and con- 
tains passages of great beauty. Thus in the 
introduction does he forecast the sadness of 
the tale: 


This is the forest primeval: but where are the 
hearts that beneath it 

Leaped like the roe when he hears in the wood- 
land the voice of the huntsman, 

Where is the thatch-roofed village, the home of 
Acadian farmers,— 

Men whose lives glided on like rivers that water the 
woodlands, 

Darkened by shadows of earth, but reflecting an 
image of heaven? 


The poem of «‘ Evangeline’’ gives ample 
proof of the painstaking care which Long- 
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fellow is said to have bestowed upon his 
writings; every line is metrically correct, 
and the music of the verse soon conquers 
the difficulties of the measure. A strong 
accentuation of the initial syllable of each 
line is an aid to the ear unaccustomed to 
hexameter. 

Gradually Craigie House came to be one 
of the literary shrines of America, as the fame 
of its owner spre..d, and its hospitable doors 
opened to receive those whose names, like 
Longfellow’s, have become household words 
throughout the world—Dickens, Emerson, 
Thackeray, Kossuth, Jenny Lind, Kingsley, 
Hawthorne, Trollope, Lowell, Prescott—and 
many others, some, perhaps, not so welcome. 
The poet’s kindly nature often led him to 
submit to the importunities of those un- 
worthy of his consideration, Mr. Norton 
relates that he once remonstrated with his 
friend for suffering an unworthy protégé to 
impose himself so long upon him, when he 
replied with a humorous look, ‘¢ Charles, 
who will be kind to him if I am not?”’ 

As the years passed on Longfellow grew 
more and more restive under the exacting 
claims which the professorship made upon 
his time, curtailing greatly, of course, his 
literary activity, and in 1854 he at last took 
the long contemplated step of severing his 
connection with Harvard College. But 


leisure did not serve with him, as with so 
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The bust of Longteliow in the Poet’s Corner, 


Westminster Abbey. 


many men, as an excuse for idleness: he 
still continued to work assidwously, and 
some of his longest and best known works, 
as ‘*Hiawatha,’”? <‘*The Courtship of 
Miles Standish,’’ and the «« Tales of a Way- 
side Inn,’’ date from this period. 

Like the «¢ Sage of Weimar,’’ Longfellow 
became the uncrowned literary monarch of 
his country, but like Goethe, again, he 
lived tosee the friends of his youth and 
manhood pass away, leaving him standing 
alone, with roots deep back in the vanished 
past. Hawthorne, Sumner, Felton << heart- 
iest of Greek professors,’’ Hillard, Fields, 
Palfrey—all had left him, and there were 
none to take their places. His wife’s life 
had been lost by fire in 1861, and as the 
years increased the loneliness that old age is 
sure to bring closed gradually about him. 
But from this loneliness déath:released him 
on November 24, 1882, after a:long, busy 
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life devoted to the service of 
his fellows, an exemplification 
of the principles of his own 
«« Psalm of Life.’? A few days 
before he had written his last 
poem, ‘‘ The Bells of San Blas,’ 
which closes with the fitting 
words : 


Out of the shadow of night 
The world moves into light; 
It is daybreak everywhere! 


With us the English mourned 
him, and to his memory has 
been placed a bust in the Poet’s 
Corner of Westminster Abbey, 
an honor paid to no other 
«<foreigner.’” His body lies 
at Mount Auburn, near to the 
scene of his earthly labors. 

Longfellow essayed his hand 
at many kinds of literature; he 
was poet, romancer, essayist, 
and translator, but it is as poet 
alone that his fame is secure. 
As a prose writer his style is 
flowing and natural, a model of 
simplicity and clearness, but it 

,is lacking in that virility and 
incisiveness which can spring 
only from corresponding quali- 
ties of mind in the author. 
~ These qualities Longfellow did 
not possess; his was a sweet na- 
ture, rather than an original one, which 
perhaps accounts for the charges of plagiar- 
ism which have been brought against him— 
and as he himself had failed to pass through 
the <* storm and stress’’ period, he cannot 
make us feel that which he has never felt 
himself. <* Kavanagh ”’ is the work of his 
most nearly approaching a novel, but in it, 
despite Hawthorne’s verdict that it was a 
work of genius, he fails utterly to arouse 
deep interest in the characters depicted; 
they are too faint, too shadowy for us to 
enter heart and soul into their destiny. 
They are creatures without passions; human 
beings, ’tis true, but human beings in whose 
veins’ flows a highly diluted liquid, as weak 
as the water celebrated by their creator in 
his drinking song. Longfellow himself was 
a man of deep feeling and sentiment, but he 
seems to have been absolutely free from the 
fire and passions that make and mar the 
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great men of history. *"Phrough all his writ- 
ings we search in vain féfa love-song, for 
the imperative demand of the heart for the 
object of its-desire, for the revolt of the pas- 
sions, for the infinite longing and hunger of 
the soul. With him all is subdued, chas- 
tened to the level of the lawful and proper, 
and if this is due in part to the overruling of 
a finely attuned moral sense, it is also in part 
due to the weakness of the emotions them- 
selves. One of his classmates said of him 
that “* such was his temperament that it ap- 
peared easy for him to avoid the unworthy.”’ 
This was undoubtedly true, but unfortunately 
one who has never felt the allure of the un- 
worthy can never hope to touch the heart 
of man in all its moods. Therein lies the 
difference between Longfellow and Goethe, 
between whom there are numerous points of 
resemblance. Goethe knew all men because 
he had felt the emotions of all; Longfellow 
knew only as much of mankind as was akin 
to his own pure soul; he could not go to the 
tempted one in the dark hour, for he had 
never traveled the way himself; he can only 
call to him from the heights on which he 
stands, 

The same causes that led to Longfellow’s 
failure as a romancer also underlie his failure 
as a dramatist: he lacked the varied knowl- 
edge of the human heart which is the foun- 
tain head of the dramatic instinct. ‘* The 
Spanish Student”’ is mildly interesting, but 
the motives that inspire the actions of the 


‘asa drama. 
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characters are insufficient, or are, at least, not 
convincingly presented. The same may be 
said of «* The Golden Legend ”’ considered 
As a study of the fact it is 
remarkable. We are led to believe that 
Elsie loves the Prince, but we do not see the 
growth of her affection, nor are we, indeed, 
quite convinced of its existence, except, per- 
haps, intellectually. Involuntarily rises to 
the mind the thought of the great Faust 
drama, to which it bears a distant, faint re- 
semblance, but whose fire and human inter- 
est it wholly lacks. 

Longfellow’s best and most satisfying 
works were the lyrics and ballads, and his 
narrative poems of ‘* Evangeline’’ and 
‘«*Miles Standish,’? withs his immortal 
«* Hiawatha.’’ Here he was master of his 
subject, here the simple sufferings of man- 
kind are portrayed in a manner to touch the 
heart and bring tears of sympathy to the 
eyes. Who is not moved by the sweet 
music of **The Reaper and the Flowers’’ 
«« Hymn to the Night,’’ or «* The Children’s 
Hour ?”’ 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all! 


If not a great poet, Longfellow was still a 
sweet singer. 


Witursm Wattace WuiTELock. 


H epaticas. 


On warm and grassy bank at ease reclining, 
Near to the breezy borders of a wood, 
I’ve felt contented that the sun was shining; 
That all I saw was beautiful and good; 
One bud of purple pale thrust upward, smiling 
At its own boldness that it came alone; 
An eye it had as soft as milk-white hare’s ;— 
O! heart, that needs beguiling, 
Come where hepaticas are sweetly blown, 
And in their happiness forget thy cares. 





Joun Sruart Tuomson. 








T was the af- 
I ternoon of 
the invita- 
tion view to the 
| } My Water Color ex- 

if Lh wet hibition held at 
] the Fine Arts 
Building. 
The rain was 
\ ii) if coming down in 
lh y wt | torrents, the 
! i | itt! sidewalks were 
‘a i like oiled iron, 
the sky was the 
color of steel 
and the wind sharp as a knife. 

Inside the building one stepped from the 
rawness of November back into summer, for 
the walls were checkered with mountain 
views, woodland paths, breaking billows, 
reflective lakes, and meditative nymphs—the 
harvest home of the painters’ summer work. 

In spite of the rain there was a crush and 
at five people were still arriving. A hansom 
stopped at the storm awning, and a man 
stepped out. ‘*See that Flora does not 
catch cold, and be back in half an hour,”’ 
he said to his coachman, who had to lean 
over to catch his orders through the noise of 
the flapping awning. 

The coachman touched his hat and drove 
away, and the man mounted the steps after 
first looking at his watch. 

As he was about to enter a girl stepped 
out of the doorway and he courteously 
stood aside. She inclined her head in mute 
thanks and passed him quickly; he scarcely 
saw her face for he only casually glanced at 


















































“ her and she wore a veil, but he did notice 


her hair which was the sunniest thing he had 
seen that day. The girl raised her umbrella 





before leaving the shelter of the awning, but 
she had not taken a dozen steps on the pave- 
ment beyond before a sudden gust wrenched 
it from her hand and it went whizzing down _ 
the street. She dashed after it but it blew 
in the path of a cab, which finished it. She 
glanced about in despair; a hansom was 
crawling along a short distance ahead of her. 
She flew after it and hailed the driver. He 
stopped. ‘A dollar to the Grand Central 
Station ?’’ she asked. 

«« Jump in,”’ said the coachman swinging 
open the doors, and stepping into this haven 
of buff cushions and comfort she breathed a 
sigh of relief when she was snugly shut in 
and the smart bay hackney before her had 
started for the station. 

At the end of the half hour that Donald 
Murray had allowed himself in which to see 
the people at the exhibition he was again on 
the steps. An attendant called his hansom 
and he started for home. 

As he settled himself for the drive his foot 
struck an object on the floor of the cab; he 
kicked it gently; it was very light and not 
an overturned corner of the rug as he had at 
first supposed. ‘The cab was rather narrow 
to stoop down in so he reached out for the 
object with his foot and stick. It evaded 
his first efforts, but he finally corralled it in 
a corner and managed to lift it within reach 
of his hand. 

To his surprise it was not some bit of his 
own property but a woman’s overshoe, and 
he regarded it at first with astonishment and 
then with anger. Here was ocular proof of 
what he had long suspected: Clark, his 
coachman, was making use of his cab as a 
public conveyance, picking up fares when 
dismissed for a while and reasonably secure 
from discovery, 
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He turned the shoe over; it was a very 
small one, low cut and pointed as a slipper, 
and quite new and shiny, with only a few 
splashes of mud upon it, while clamped to 
one side was a tiny silver plate like a man’s 
hat plate with the name ‘< B. Strong’’ en- 
graved in straight plain letters upon it. 

««She must have been a dainty fare, this 
last one,’”’ he thought, then he sighed. He 
would have to discharge Clark surely now. 
He had shut his eyes long enough to his 
faults on account of traits that he liked in the 
man, a love of the horses in his care and a 
scrupulous neatness in all things, but this 
last offense was unpardonable. 

He held the overshoe in his hand to ask 
Clark to account for its presence in the cab 
when he should arrive home. <*B. Strong,”’ 
what an inspiring name. Of course Clark 
would not own up to the truth and he won- 
dered what ingenious story he would con- 
coct in place of it, for in the six years he 
had been in his service the man had never 
yet been at a loss for a simple justification of 
the most apparently inexcusable acts. 

Now B. Strong’s explanation would be 
disinterested, if he could only hear that. 
But why should he not? _Before reaching 
home he determined not to speak to Clark 
but to wait for a day or so until he might 
find the owner of this mysterious overshoe 
and in the meantime look about fora new 
man. When he stepped from the hansom 
he bore the shoe with him. 

«« Drive to the stables at once,’’ he said 
sharply. ‘I will telephone there if I need 
you;’”’ and Clark wondered if he had been 
careless enough to take any of his master’s 
friends as fares. 

Murray carried: the shoe to his room. 
While he was dressing for dinner he pointed 
it out to his valet. *¢ Clean that overshoe,’’ 
he said, ‘* and put it on the writing table in 
my den.”’ 

«© Yes, sir, very well, sir, but—’’ the 
valet was smoothing his coat across his 
shoulders, —<*the table, did you say the 
table, sir ?’’ 

«¢ Yes, is there anything the matter with 
the table ?”’ 

«« No, sir nothing, only I thought —”’ 

«« Don’t think, Melton, it’s too hard work; 
just put it on the table.’’ 

For a week Murray watched the lost and 
found columns of several papers, but the 
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shoe was evidently of too little value to be 
sought for by its owner. He did not adver- 
tise it himself, as that very night half a dozen 
men had seen the little shoe in his den, had 
run him about it and he had refused to ac- 
count for it. 

Time passed, and the little overshoe stayed 
on upon his writing table, carefully dusted 
as a piece of bric-a-brac, the silver plate 
bearing its owner’s name burnished as bright 
as his writing accessories. 

Some day, he felt, he should certainly 
meet ‘* B. Strong,’’ and he wondered idly 
at times if fate were not reserving some de- 
licious surprise for him. 

She was surely young, the shapeliness of 
the shoe bore witness to that; prudent, some 
women had not the good sense to wear 
goloshes; dainty, in the choice of the Louis 
Fifteenth little pattern about the name plate; 
economical, in not wishing to lose trace of 
her goloshes, yet, too, a spender, to have 
silver plates upon so inexpensive an article, 
and clearly, to complete all, frank and of 
simple tastes, as the straight plain lettering 
testified. 

It was a pleasant little mystery and it in- 
fluenced his life ina way. He was perfectly 
aware of his many amiable weaknesses and 
oftentimes when he would have shirked some 
epistolary duty, a glance at his table would 
bring the admonition << B. Strong’’ to mind 
and he would sit down to write. ‘* You’re 
a tyrant, B. Strong,’’ he would mutter, yet 
he never got to the point of discharging 
Clark. 

The winter wore on and life grew stale 
tohim. The spring started new forces of 
energy which were ex- 
hausted by midsummer; 
then the intense heat gave 
way and 
every few 
days there 
was a touch 
of the crisp 
vigor of the 
fall in the air. 
This, follow- ~ 
ed by a fort- 
night of cold, 
hard rain, 
sent many 
people scur- 
rying back to 





“ Carefully dusted as a piece of bric-a-brac.” 
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“ Glancing casually down the list of arrivals.” 


town, but the faithful ones, true lovers of 
mountain and sea, remained away, waiting 
for the tender Indian summer epilogue which 
nature was sure to speak. And this was the 
time, when only the faithful ones were ieft, 
that Murray most loved the woods. 

This year he had promised to go for the 
October deer shooting to the Silverton’s camp 
in the Adirondacks, and here fate found him 
out. 

At one end of the lake, beside which the 
Silvertons had built, was a small hotel, at 
the other the beaten trail to the railway sta- 
tion, and in the four miles between but three 
substantial camps ‘‘ where a man might base 
his head;’’ ‘though along the water’s edge 
were a dozen day-camps, put up by the 
hotel guests—refuges where they could get 
away from each other—little summer-houses 
tucked in among the trees, buiit of pines with 
rustic tables and benches, and redolent with 
the balsam boughs hung inside from the 
roofs. 

At this season, however, with the excep- 
tion of the Silverton’s the large camps had 


‘Cinderella B. Strong. 


been closed, and one after another the little 
summer-houses had become silent, as their 
owners took flight; yet every moment the 
wonder and splendor of the fall changed the 
woods into new beauty while the stillness of 
the waters and great mountains on every 
side crept into the souls of those that lin- 
gered, and in the quiet they seemed to have 
time to take long breaths and learn anew 
some message from the ‘¢ everlasting hills.”’ 

Murray first saw her name on the hotel 
register. The day after he reached camp 
he and Jack Silverton had rowed across the 
lake for the mail and glancing casually down 
the list of recent arrivals he found these 
names: 


G. E. Strong and Wife, New York. 
Miss Strong. 
Miss B. Strong. 


At last. He looked at the date; they 
had arrived the week before. <* Are the 
Strongs still here?’’ he asked of the lady 
clerk. 

«*Some of them; part of the family left 
this morning,’’ she answered. 

«¢ Which part?’’ asked Murray fiercely. 

«« Mrs. and Miss Strong.”’ 

«Not Miss B. Strong? ’”’ 

«* No, would you like to send a card up, 
sir?”? 

*«©No, never mind, I think there is 
scarcely time, this mornirg,’’ said Murray, 
suddenly collecting himself. 

«*] didn’t know you knew the Strongs, 
Donald,’’ Jack said as they sauntered down 
to the landing. 

««T don’t, but I want to; do you? ’”’ 

«© Of course, I have known them for 
years. The old chap is a magnificent shot 
and just here for the shooting.”’ 

«« But Miss B. Strong, what is she like?’’ 

«*She is not exactly a beauty, but they 
have one in the family, for her sister is.”’ 

««Bother her sister—I am interested in 
the other one.”’ 

«Well there she is down the lake now, 
come along if you want to meet her.”’ 

A few minutes later they overtook the 
girl lazily pulling down the lake in a blue- 
green Adirondack boat. She nodded a 
smiling good morning to Jack, who draw- 
ing near began to talk to her and then pre- 
sented Donald. 

««Mr. Murray—Miss Beatrice Strong.’’ 
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She was smilling at him now. 
«« Have you come for the shoot- 
ing?’’ she asked resting on her 
oars. She was very pretty. 
She had thrown her hat into 
the bottom of the boat and the 
sun poured down on a wavy 
mass of exquisite fair hair. She 
was well dressed in a white 
sweater, short skirt and high 
buttoned light boots; her eyes 
were the sweetest in expression 
he had ever looked into, and 
though he could not recall that 
he had ever seen her he seemed 
in some way to remember her. 

They were friends from that 
moment, old friends the day fol- 
lowing, and the day after that, 
unconfessed lovers keeping up 
the friendship fallacy. 

Murray never could quite un- 
cerstand where the next two 
weeks disappeared to and yet 
they seemed to hold a lifetime 
of events and emotions. The 
shooting which he had come for 
developed into.a mere incident of 
his visit. Up to this time he 
had been a most unconscionable 
sportsman, with mercy on no 
man’s fatigue, and hardest of all on him- 
self; yet with the exception of the morn- 
ing that Beatrice went—and they watched 
for a deer beneath the ‘‘big pine tree’’ to- 
gether, and lost it when it dashed by just at 
sunrise because they were so deep in conver- 
sation—he seemed to weary before any of 
the others this year and would return to 
camp with the faintest excuse he could in 
decency muster. 

Not yet, however, had.he.mentioned her 
little overshoe to her. -He had often been 
tempted to do so, but Fate already had been 
more than kind, and some day she would 
bring him just the moment for it. 

Beatrice was everything he had dreamed 
the woman he should some day love, to be. 
It all seemed too strange to be true that she 
really had materialised and he kept his secret 
a little longer. He wanted to be surer that 
she too cared, and then he had planned how 
he should tell her what had first led him to 
seek her out. 

She had mentioned the Water Color ex- 








“ Lascily pulling down the lake.” 


hibition to him one day, speak- 
ing of a picture that the lake 
recalled to her, and he had 
started so visibly that she asked 
him why he was surprised. 

««Were you there at the first 
view?’’ he asked. 

«Yes, were you?”’ 

It was then for the first time 
that he remembered where he 
had seen her, although he had 
guessed Jong ago that it was 
from there she had taken his 
hansom. 

He sent for the little shoe and 
it came but two days before 
they were to leave. The shoot- 
ing was over, the camp had two 
fine bucks and one doe to its 
credit, but to Murray’s unfelt 
shame he had had nothing to 
do with the getting of any of 
them, in fact he was even glad 
in his heart that from him no 
woe had come to any helpless 
creature in this enchanted forest 
land. 

It was in the early afternoon 
of the day before leaving. 
Murray had planned to spend 
it alone with Beatrice. There 
were several views of the lake she wished 
still to photograph, and the day was just 
right for it, clear and perfect, with a breath 
of summer in the air that was bewildering. 

The views were to be had from two of 
the summer-houses on the borders of the lake, 
and it was in the furthest of them that 
Murray had determined to play the prince. 

They started off as happy as two children 
together. -It was_ali so wonderful to them 
that quite by chance they had met up here 
on the top of the world as it seemed, for the 
little lake appeared as if held up by the 
great arms of the mountains on every side, 
and it was so deserted and still it was as 
though it were just their kingdom. 

When they reached the first point from 
which she wished to get a snap shot he 
pulled their light boat high up on the 
landing and steadying it with one hand 
helped her out with the other, keeping her 
hand in his a moment longer than he need 
have done. She laughed a little, quite softly, 
as she drew it away. 
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“ Will your Highness permit me to try on this rubber slipper.’ 


The summer-house was sweet with the 
dried balsam boughs, and a_ chipmunk 
scuttled out of their way as they entered it. 
A book lay on the floor. Beatrice picked it 
up and put it oma little shelf. «This is 
the Owens’ camp’’ she said ‘¢ but it makes 
me sad to see it deserted. I don’t want to 
stay here a moment longer than just to get 
that view.’’ She snapped the picture and 
then another to be sure of a good one, and 
they started off again on their quest. The 
other summer-house was built on a little bluff 
above the lake, commanding a superb view 
of it and of the mountains beyond. 

When they reached the little camp they 
were quite breathless with the climb, but 
gazed triumphantly out upon the view, 
which took in the charming bend in the lake 
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where the shores came quite near together 
and the mountains billowed away for purple 
miles beyond. 

They stood leaning on the railing of the 
summer-house side by side; in their eyes 
the exquisite beauty of the picture before 
them, saturated, palpitating with the radi- 
ance that came because it was appealing to 
them together. The wonder of the out- 
door world was multiplied a thousand fold 
in the dear wonder of the happiness in their 
hearts. 

He turned his gaze from the far-off moun- 
tains to the girl beside him. ‘*Isn’t it 
wonderful ?*’ she said, looking up. 

««T have never seen anything so beautiful 
in my life;’’? he spoke almost solemnly. 
«¢ You must know why it is, though, that 
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it is because I am with you—and when I 
am with you nothing is commonplace and 
what is beautiful touches me as never before.’” 

She had turned her gaze again to the 
mountains and he put his hand over hers on 
the railing and made her look up at him as 
he went on. ‘It is only two weeks, of 
course, dear, since we have known each 
other, but under ordinary circumstances we 
should not have known each other so well 
in years. Do you care too? Will you be 
my wife ?”’ 

All that her answer would mean to him 
showed so plainly in his face that the sudden 
tears came into the girl’s eyes. 

«« Of course I care,’’ she said, giving his 
hand a little squeeze. ‘* I have tried not to 
but I cannot help it. There, are you satis- 
fied? ”’ 

He stooped over and kissed her hands and 
then her hair. He had longed so many 
times to smooth the little waves of it. They 
had forgotton all about the photograph and 
when they remembered the sun was so low 
they could not take a snap shot at all. 

Of course that particular picture had been 
the object of the expedition, but other expe- 
ditions have failed of their aims and the 
participants have been esteemed none the less. 
The discovery of America itself was not the 
object of Columbus’ voyage, but who has 
ever blamed him for not reaching the old 
world Indies on that same occasion? 

So they made merry over their forgetful- 
ness and vowed to take the photograph the 
following year, when they would be a pro- 
saic married couple just looking for diversion, 
and then Murray bethought him that it was 
time to produce the little overshoe he had 
crushed into the pocket of his coat. 

«« Sit down a moment, dear,’’ he said, 
««T believe I have a surprise for you.’’ 

Beatrice sat down on a rustic bench; the 
prince knelt before her drawing from his 
pocket the little shoe. 

«« Will your Highness permit me to try 
on this rubber slipper ?’’ he asked. 
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Beatrice regarded him with wonder, but 
thrust forth a dainty booted foot. He 
slipped the rubber easily on; it was a little 
loose over her light summer shoe; then he 
stood before her in triumph. ‘I found 
it in my hansom the day you lost it,’’ he 
said, «¢ and I have been hunting for you ever 
since.”” 

She looked down at the shoe. ‘«« How 
did you know I lost it?’’ she asked wonder- 
ingly. 

«« By the plate, of course.’’ 

He knelt down again, slipped off the over- 
shoe and handed it to her. 

«Tt isn’t mine,’’ she said, reading the 
name, ‘* *B. Strong,’—how funny.”’ 

He was paralyzed fora moment. ‘* Do 
you mean to say,’ he asked, springing to 
his feet, ** that you did not take a hansom 
—my hansom, thinking it was a public one, 
—that day ot the Water Color exhibition 
when it stormed so, and did not lose this over- 
shoe in it.”” 

She shook her head. ‘* No, dear, but I 
wish I had if it would have pleased you.’’ 
She was quite troubled at his disappointment. 

He took the little shoe from her. 
«¢ Well I have made a goat of myself,’’ he 
said. ‘I never fora moment doubted it 
was you. Why that was the reason I 
asked Jack to present me.”’ 

«¢T am awfully sorry, dear.”’ 

«« Sorry Jack presented me? ”” 

«<< Yes, of course, aren’t you? ”’ 

«¢T should have met you anyway.’’ His 
arm was about her again. ‘* So you need not 
blame poor Jack, and for the other, the real 
B. Strong, she is bound to be a mystery and 
I don’t want to meet her now, so here 
goes.” He stepped forward and flung the 
shoe far into the lake, and then folding her 
close to him, ‘* Bless her, too,’’ he said 
softly, «she has been a regular fairy god- 
mother to us, Bee, ar:d we’ll leave her little 
shoe there for her with its work well done.’’ 

May D. Harcn. 


The illustrations by Emily N. Hatch. 
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T is within ten minutes of the time set for 
the ceremony. The church is crowded; 
the people greet each other and talk aud- 

ibly while they wait. The ushers in their 

lack frock coats, adorned with a single white 
flower, walk back and forth escorting the 
guests to their seats. From the tall palms 
on either side, the altar stands out, a mass of 
whiteness and light. With the breath of 
lilies and roses, is mingled a suggestion of 
incense. A stir and acraning of necks, as 
one of the ushers removes the satin ribbon 
that stretches from the first to the tenth pew 
on each side of the aisle, for the families of 
the bride and bridesmaids as they enter. 
The chimes far up in the tower are playing 
a wedding-march. Jn the vestibule of the 
church the bridesmaids and the ushers are 
chatting and laughing. The white-capped 
maids remove the long opera cloaks and 
straighten the skirts of the dresses. The 
large bouquets of pink hyacinths are distrib- 
uted. The bride arrives. The organ 
strikes up. 

Two by two the ushers go up the aisle. 
After them come the eight bridesmaids, four 
in pink, four in green. Look at the second 
pink bridesmaid on this side. Not as tall as 
the others. Would you call her hair blonde 
or light brown? The black Gainsborough 
hat with its nodding plumes, that should 
most become the tall slenderness of the 
others, looks best on her. One might fancy 
her figure too much like the models in the 
shops of Paris to suit the style of the gown; 
her waist seems absurdly small compared to 
the rest. The slender bridesmaids went 
first to Madame Hester, the English << de- 
sigr.er of robes ’’ on lower Michigan avenue, 
for their fittings. But she carries the cos- 
tume with a little air of hauteur that makes 
one think everything was planned for her. 
There isa half smile on her fine, delicate 
mouth; an expression of indifference in her 
glay eyes. 

No one notices the fingers that close 
around her pink hyacinths tremble on the 
silver wrzpping. She knows that as she 


passes up the aisle every eye is on her. 
They are thinking about her affair with the 


groom; perhaps they are talking about it. 
A year ago, it was she he sought every- 
where. Even eight months ago, the fellows 
said it was an even thing between she and 
the bride. Then came the rumors of her 
father’s failure with a lessening of his de- 
votion. The prospect, for a man of his 
profession, of a marriage with the heiress of 
a millionaire, was very alluring. The bride’s 
unconcealed preference convinced him that 
it was a chance too brilliant to throw away. 
She thinks of the day when it dawned on 
her just what he meant to do. Some may 
be pitying her, she thinks, and the last half 
of the aisle is trod with a firmer sten. with a 
trifle more insouciance, the half-smile grows 
a wee bit cynical. The bride in her shim- 
mering satin gown, with the little diamond 
crown fastening her veil, that they whisper 
the groom has not yet paid for, is no more 
commented on than she. Why must she 
resent the curosity of the crowd more than 
his treatment of her? Her face burns and 
she is thankful that no one can say she looks 
pale. 

At the altar rail when the groom comes 
down the steps to take the bride from her 
father’s arm and lead her into the chancel, 
the second pink bridesmaid is smiling at an 
opposite usher. But she is not missing any- 
thing. She realizes that for once his face is 
grave, that he seems to see nothing but the 
roses in the bride’s cheeks, the happiness in 
her brown eyes. Did she not know him so 
thoroughly she might fancy it was not as- 
sumed. While the blessing is pronounced, 
she tries not to think of that last walk they 
had together on the North Shore Drive, by 
the sea-wall, when it seemed like spring, 
though it was winter. The black flowers 
on the green carpet of the chancel grow con- 
fused. The incense chokes her. Her eyes 
travel from the carpet to the bride. She 
notices that the white satin train is tangled 
as they rise from the blessing. She steps 
out of her place and arranges its folds. And 
the people in the front pews murmur, 
«« How gracefully that was done! How 
beautifully self-possessed she is.’” 

Hexen Nacey, 














THe WomMeEN oF THE TENNESSEE ExposITION. 


\ ' JHILE world’s fairs and interna- 
tional expositions are a time-hon- 
ored institution, the woman’s de- 

partment of an exposition may be truthfully 

termed a new American invention. Neither 
is it so very new in some respects. Our 
county fairs have long had one or more fea- 
tures recognizing woman and her work, and 
in several instances have gone so far as to 
make a woman’s department composed of and 
controlled by members of the sex. Not until 
the memorable Columbian Exposition at 

Chicago in 1893 did the directors of a great 

national affair set apart an entire department 

and place it under the charge of a Board of 

Women Directors. ‘To us Americans, famil- 

iar with feminine activity in the fields of re- 

ligion, charity, literature, and the professions, 
the fact excited scatcely any notice or com- 
ment, but foreign nations looked upon it as 
an extraordinary innovation. Not until the 
visitors from other lands saw the Woman’s 

Building in the White City and the Woman’s 

Temple in Chicago itself; the one hundred 

and one industries in which women excelled 

or participated; the excellence of the exhibi- 
ition and the skill of the management, did they 
realize that all their preconceived notions 
were erroneous, and that the American civil- 
zation had reached a point far beyond any- 
thing of which they had ever dreamed. 
Since that time no fair of any magnitude 
has been complete without its Woman’s 

Building and its Woman’s Department. The 

success of the Chicago experiment changed 

public opinion in every part of the land. 

Even Dame Fashion, who would have pro- 

nounced such a thing as indecorous and 

objectionable in 1890, changed her mind 
utterly in 1893, and from that time on has 
taken the opposite opinion. In 1895 the 

Atlanta International Exposition and World’s 

Fair followed in Chicago’s footsteps, and 

showed that the good old commonwealth of 

Georgia possessed women who were the 

worthy colleagues or rivals of their sisters in 

Chicago. In 1896 a Woman’s Department 

marked the great Cuban-American fair held 

in New York City, and was one of its chief 
attractions. It held patriotic meetings and 


congresses every afternoon and evening dur- 
ing its career, and brought forward over two 
hundred representative orators, preachers, 
professors, artists, musicians, poets, play- 
wrights, prose writers, physicians and scholars. 

In the current year another great fair opens 
and the people of the world will see another 
magnificent Woman’s Building and a Wom- 
an’s Department equal to any of those already 
named. The occasion is the Tennessee 
Centennial Exposition to be opened officially 
on May Ist in the beautiful city of Nash- 
ville. 

It could not be under better auspices. 
Tennessee, the Mountain State or the River 
State as it is variously called, is one of the 
most picturesque commonwealths .of the 
world. Its beauty, variety, healthfulness, 
natural resources and surroundings are, taken 
together, unparalleled. Its history is full of 
romance, adventure and poetry. Its people 
are intelligent, brave, upright and refined. 
Nashville, the capital, is attractive, homelike, 
restful and of deep historic interest. The 
festival is one which appeals to every 
American’s heart. It is the celebration of 
the admission of Tennessee into the Union a 
little over one hundred years ago, and from 
another point of view, a change from a 
wilderness to a land of peace, prosperity and 
civilization. The year is favorable. The 
country has gone through its quadrennial ex- 
citement, and is entering upon a new admini- 
stration. The greater world of trade and 
commerce has just passed through an era of 
depression, and is now entering one of thrift 
and universal development. In this way all 
the natural forces are working together to 
make the Centennial Exposition a success as 
great as the most sanguine Tennessean could 
well desire. 

The women of the Exposition with a royal 
breadth and judgment, and a keen appreci- 
ation of the opportunities before them, have 
determined to make their work represent not 
only the activities of to-day, but also the 
marvelous advance of their ancestors during 
the century. This advance has been along 
many lines. Domestic economics will be 
well represented, as will art, music, litera- 
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The Woman’s Buildiag, Tennessee Exposition, 


ture, the higher education of women and the 
fields in which she has achieved or accomp- 
lished. Their building is already a Mecca 
to people in the Central States. It is so 
handsome and so full of historic suggestive- 
ness that it well repays the visitor from other 
cities and states to visit the fair grounds. It 
is situated near the main entrance to the Ex- 
position site and equals in attractiveness any 
of the other fine edifices of the place. It is 
constructed of white staff, which proved so 
invaluable a material at the Columbian Ex- 
position, and is modelled after ‘“The Her- 
mitage,’’ the famous home of President Gen- 
eral Andrew Jackson, which by the way is 
situated only a brief distance from Nashville. 
The building itself is a fine specimen of Colo- 
nial architecture, but the model has been en- 
riched with ideas and ornaments taken from 
Greek and Renaissance builders. The result 
is a structure which suggests the stalwart and 
aggressive manhood of the past with art de- 
velopment and refinement of the present. 
Thus the structure itself is an epitome of 
the history of the State. It is a large build- 
ing, being no less than one hundred and sixty 
feet wide by sixty-five feet deep. An es- 
planade of six steps of the lovely pink marble 
of East Tennessee admits to the entrance of 
the house, and on either side a superb iron 
vase of unique design and rare workmanship 
filled with fowers and bloom will add color 
and beauty to the white fagade. The front 


door opens into the main hall, which is charm- 


ingly decorated and tiled in white and pale 
green. It is high and spacious, permitting 
the air to move through, no matter what the 
weather, and being as cool and restful the 
hottest day in summer as in the chilly hours 
of spring or autumn. At the end of the hall 
an elaborate stairway worthy of a palace 
leads up to the second story. It is a stair- 
way such as one rarely meets in this age of 
French flats and New York sky-scrapers. 
Over the landing is a great stained glass 
window through which the splendors of the 
day, transformed into bright colors are 
thrown into the house, or at night the illum- 
ination within serves as a bright spot for every 
passer-by. From the corridors on both floors 
handsome and generous doorways lead the 
guest into rcoms that are like baronial halls. 
The first one on the left of the lower hall 
will be devoted to the decorative and applied 
arts. The walls are finished in white and 
gold but nearly all will be covered by the 
numerous exhibits. Among them will be 
tapestries old and historic, or new and _bril- 
liant from the artists of to-day. Every 
school is to be represented—the woven, the 
painted, the stained and the needlework. 
Here, embroideries from every part of the 
world; laces from every European market 
and drawn work from Mexico, Central 
America and our own country will greet the 
eye. Here, collections of fans, ancient and 
modern, native and foreign; the wonderful 
carved work of the Sandwich Islands, the 














exquisite hand-painted silk designs of Japan, 
the ivory sticks and peacocked fans of China, 
the pyrographic palm of Formosa, the curious 
Phillipine braided fans of Manilla, the 
feathered and gemmed creations of Hindu 
artists, the fine bamboo cloth fans of Siam, 


the sandal wood and attar of rose fans of 


Turkey and Persia, the lace and minature 
painted gems of France, the gold and silver 
filagree fans of Florence and Venice will de- 
light lovers of the beautiful. 

Here also a display of quaint artistic jew- 
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elry will be seen and not far away a collec- 
tion of miniatures on ivory and wood, on 
bone and china, on porcelain and canvas, on 
leather and silk, on enamel and on metal. 
In this corner of the room are to be sculp- 
tures, models and castings by the women who 
have won distinction in the glyptic arts; 
wood carving and leather work, pyrography 
and ceramics. Water colors and magazine 
covers, book bindings and literary illustra- 
tions, will all be represented in this superb 
salon. American women have done so well 


Mrs. Van Leer Kirkman. 


President Woman's Department, Tennessee Exposition, 
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in ceramics that an entire room 
will be devoted to collections 
from the great societies, potter- 





Mrs. G. H. Ratterman, 
Chairman of Patents Committee, 


ies and individual artists. The 
National League of Mineral 
Painters, the Central Art 
Association and other organ- 
izations of the same class have 
announced their intentions o! 
being represented in this dis- 
play, and will engage ia a 
friendly rivalry for supermacy. 
The extent to which this art has been de- 
veloped in the United States is well evidenced 
by the states whose citizens and daughters 
will send examples of their work. Already 
on the list are New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, 
Michigan, Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. 
On the first floor is an Assembly Room charm- 
ingly decorated, large, well-ventilated, bright 
and roomy, furnished with an admirable plat- 
form and comfortable chairs and _ settees. 
Here will be held the Women’s Congresses, 
which will be made a characteristic feature 
of the Centennial. The Congresses, while 
general, are already classified so that those 
interested in a particular subject can attend a 
course without consuming much time. In 
the departments there are education, music, 
art, home and literature. The lectures will 


be free and are intended to be philanthropic 
in character. 
serve another purpose. 


They are also intended to 
They will afford a 


Mrs. J. Hunter Orr, 


Chairman Decorative and Applied Arts 








Mrs. Ann Snyder, 


Member General Committee. 
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fitting theatre in which the 
thinking public can see and 
listen to the eminent women 





Mrs. Mary Paul Maguire, 


Chairman Ways and Means, 


of the state. Of these there 
are scores, who through 
patience, industry and ability 
have attained distinction and 
who are entitled to be known 
and loved by the nation as 
well as by the Commonwealth 
in whose interest they have 
served so long and well. 
Besides these there will be women of 
national name and fame. Officers of such 
celebrated organizaitons as the National Coun- 
cil of Women, the National Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the National 
Woman’s Suffrage Association, the Medico- 
Legal Society, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Daughters of the Amer- 
can Revolution, the Colonial Dames, Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, the Women’s Relief 
Corps, the great College Alumnz Societies, 
and the learned professions. ‘The programme 
will be marked by the highest standards and 
will be similar to those of the Woman’s De- 
partment of the three preceding expositions 
already mentioned. ‘The room devoted to 
patents, and the ingenuity and success of 
woman as an inventor will be illustrated by 
pictures, models, or examples of their pat- 
ents. ‘The American woman, in the first 
century and a quarter of our national life, has 
invented more than five thousand contriy- 
ances, processes and labor saving appliances. 
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Some like Mrs. Mary White Martinot are 
credited with thirty-six inventions, others 
like Mrs. Lena Sittig of Brooklyn, have made 
improvements in wearing apparel and other 
things of daily utility which are in use in 
every state, while still others have made such 
curious novelties as fire-proof helmets for fire- 
men, improved fever charts, improved cable 
car fenders, splints for the broken legs of ani- 
mals, and receptacles for liquids and fine 
powders, which cannot be spilled, upset or 
injured by any shock, concussion or change 
of position. 

The library is another room which will 
be very popular. On the ceiling are grace- 
ful allegorical figures of art and liteerture, 
and around the walls are handsome book- 
cases separated here and there by luxurious 
divans. Upon the shelves will be the writ- 
ings of the women of the state, the country 
and the world. Tennessee has already pro- 
duced many able masters of prose and verse 
among its daughters. Two of the most popu- 
lar writers of to-day are Charles Egbert 
Craddock, (Miss Murfree), and Octave 
Thanet, (Miss French), both of whom are 
claimed by Tennessee. Miss Martha McCul- 
lough Williams, Mrs. Laura Holloway 
Langford, Mrs. L. Virginia French, Miss 
Will Allen Drumgoole, Mrs. Ann E. Sny- 
der, Miss Elizabeth M. Gilmore, Miss 
Mary B. Temple, Miss Mary A. Hansard, 
Miss L. B. Mullins, Mrs. Neal W. Caruthers, 
Miss E. M. Dickson, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Meriwether and 
Miss E. M. Ford are Tennessee 
women who have made their mark in 
the literary world. 

There will be a model kitchen 
in the building where all of the 
newest ideas may be seen. ‘These 
will include gas 
and electric 
stoves and the 
latest apparatus 
for cooking, cut- 
ting, weighing, 
measuring, mix- 
ing and steam- 
ing. There will 
be lectures upon 
cooking and hy- 
giene and special series of lectures by Mrs. 
Sarah T. Rorer and Mrs. Emma P. Ew- 


ing. In another department there will be 











Mrs. J. N. Brooks, 
Chairman of Sales Department Committee. 


influence. 
the Sales Department, is an Indianaian by 
birth and a Tennessean by adoption. 
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an exhibit of household luxuries and beauties 
from foreign climes. Jeweled lamps will 
throw light on Indian hangings, Turkish 
rugs and Persian carpets. There. will be 
inlaid tables and chairs, tabarets and divans, 
screens and strange vases, dragon bells of the 
east and incense holders of the far south. An- 
other collection of unusual interest which will 
be exhibited is of ancient costumes, armor and 
curios. The Russian Cottage industries will 
send over a wonderful collection and exhibit 
under the charge of Madam Poghosky. The 
collection includes laces, antique jewelry, 
wood carving, lacquers, enamelled and tinted 
metals. Japan,and China will appear in 
their choicest wares and products. There 
will be Colonial records and relics, articles 
of historic interest and a variety so great of 
everything to be seen and studied, that the 
Woman’s Building will be a veritable museum 
of the Fine Arts. 

The talented women who have made the 
Woman’s Department a splendid accomp- 
lished fact deserve more than a passing men- 
tion. They have labored like heroes for 
nearly two years, and have spared neither 
time, money nor exertion to make their work 
a success of national and even international 
character. Their leader is of course the 
president of the department, Mrs. Van Leer 
Kirkman, formerly Miss Katherine Thomp- 
son. A woman of rare beauty, a college 
graduate and a mind enriched by study and 
travel, she has long been a commanding 
figure in her city and state. At her 
home she dispenses a justly famous 
hospitality. In her social relations 
she enthusiastically supports the 
newest ideas as opposed to the slow- 
er ways of a past conservatism, and 
in both private and public life she 
evinces a pub- 
lic spirit, a pa- 
triotism and 
an altruistic 
tendency 
which render 
her a model 
woman to all 
who come 
within the 
sphere of her 
Mrs. J. N. Brooks, chairman of 


She 
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possesses high culture, a 
clear intellect and a broad 
administrative talent which 
is almost a genius. She has 
been a prime mover in 
Nashville in all actions look- 
ing toward the general good 











Mrs. Ada Scott Rice, 


keen business-like mind, but 
this combination is what 
marks Mrs. Mary Paul 
Maguire, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Largely through her 
instrumentality the depart- 









Secretary. 
and by her menthas 
tact and been en- 
wisdom has__ abled to put 
madeher- through the 
self one planswhich 
: of the un- are nowex- 
eidieesteeadat Gletnans crowned pressed in : Mrs. ew B. Pilcher, 
“ queens of the Wom- Chairman Space and Classification. 


that city. Mrs. Ann E. Snyder of the General 
Committee, formerly chairman of the library 
committee, is a Tennessean of high distinc- 
tion. She is a great grandaughter of General 
James Robertson ‘The Father of Tennes- 
see,’’ and is connected by blood or marriage 
with nearly all of the famous families who 
guided that Commonwealth in the first fifty 
years of its history. She is an author of 
grace and ability. Her best known works 
are “‘A History of the Civil War, from a 
Southern Point of View,’? ‘‘My Scrap 
Book’? and «*On the Wautauga and the 
Cumberland.’’ All of these books have had 
a wide circulation and have made her name 
familiar to the literary world. Mrs. Matthew 
Barrow Pilcher, chairman of the Committee 
on Space and Classification, is a daughter of 
the late Dr. John Dudley Winston, one of 
the ablest physicians in the past generation. 
She has spent her life in Nashville since her 
early childhood and has long been a prominent 
factor in its social, philanthropic and literary 
life. Thoughtful, versatile and cultured, she 
is well fitted for the high position she now 
occupies. 

It is rare that social graces are united to a 


an’s Building. Mrs. Maguire is a daughter 
of Colonel John S. Johnson of Nashville, 
a popular and prominent citizen of that city. 

Mrs. Sarah Ward Conley, artist, archi- 
tect and art critic is a native cf Nashville, 
being the daughter of the late Dr. W. E. 
Ward, a famous southern educator. Her 
plans for the Woman’s Building were selected 
by the judges without a dissenting voice, and 
have received high praise from the critics of 
the country. Mrs. Conley is a born artist 
of remarkable versatility. In line and color, 
in grouping and effect, in perspective and 
light and shade, and the treatment of curves 
and of flat and broken surfaces she displays 
a masterly ability. According to circumstanee 
she could have excelled in water colors or oil 
painting, in frescoes or architecture, in en- 
gineering orin sculpture. ‘Talent of this class 
is very rare whether among women or men. 

Mrs. Ada Scott Rice, Secretary of the 
Board, is a capable and fluent writer whose 
work is seen in the daily and weekly press. 
She is is a graduate of Ward’s Seminary, a 
brilliant and entertaining conversationalist, 
a scholar of no mean ability and a very en- 
gaging personality. 
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A philanthropist 
and a church worker 
whose services have 
made her known and 
loved wherever she 
has been is Mrs. Rob- 
ert F. Weakley of 
Memphis, the Treas- 
urer of the Board. 
She is a social favorite 
as well, and has been 
a tower of strength to 
her fellow commit- 
teemen. 

Mrs. J. Hunter 
Orr, Chairman of the 
Committee on Decor- 
ative and Applied 
Arts, is a native of 
Nashville, and a de- 
scendant of Sergeant 
Champe, the trusted 
friend of Gen. George 
Washington. Mrs. 
Orr has a finely de- 
veloped artistic na- 
ture, and has studied both here and abroad. 
Her education equips her thoroughly for the 
place she holds. 

The splendid exhibit of woman’s work in 
invention and discovery has been accumulated 
by the Committe on Patents, of which Mrs. 
Eleanor C. Ratterman is the chairman. She 
was one of the first to take an interest in the 
Centennial, and was an enthusiastic advocate 
long before others had given the matter any 
thought. She has left nothing undone to 
make her department the gem of the 
Woman’s Building. The work she has 
performed would startle those who are un- 
familiar with the management of a great 
enterprise. She has written to hundreds if 
not thousands of women throughout the 
country, has compiled lists of every woman 
inventor and her inventions, and has con- 
ducted a correspondence with hundreds of 
friends in various cities. In addition to this 
she has overseen the forwarding of exhibits 
and their location when they arrived. ' 

A very distinguished woman is Mrs. 
George William Paul, Chairman of the 
Committee on Building. She is a niece 
and adopted daughter of Mrs. James K. 
Polk, and spent her childhood and youth in 
the historic home of the ex-President of 





Mrs. Sara Ward-Conley, 
Architect of the Woman’s Building. 
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the United States. 
From early years she 
has been a devoted 
member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and 
connected with Nash- 
ville’s noblest chari- 
ties. She is the Vice 
Regent of the Daugh- 
ters of the American 
Revolution, and is 
connected with other 
high class institutions. 

The Vice Presi- 
dent of the Board is a 
prominent woman, by 
reason of her magnifi- 
cent American genea- 
logy. This is Mrs. 
Florence Drouillard, 
daughter of Hugh 
Kirkman, one of 
Nashville’s most 
famous citizens; a 
great grandaughter, of 
Isaac Wayne father of 
General Anthony Wayne of the Revolution, 
descendant of John Culbertson, of Benjamin 
Chambers, who was the first white man in 
Franklin County, Pennnsylvania, and of 
James Chambers, Revolutionary officer; of 
Captain Brady of Revolutionary fame and of 
Samuel Van Leer, another officer in the 
Revolutionary Army. Her husband was 
Captain James Pierre Drouillard, U. S. A. 
and a hero of the last war. Mrs. Drouillard 
is a member of the Colonial Dames, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution and 
other societies. Such a genealogy is sufficient 
to distinguish its possessor, but in addition to 
it Mrs. Drouillard is a brilliant, cultured and 
comely woman of fascinating manners and 
extreme kindness. 

Miss Clara Conway of Memphis is an 
eminent pedagogue of the class of Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall, Emily James Smith of 
Barnard College and the late Emma Willard. 
She is a member of the executive board of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and a sincere supporter of all the modern 
movements looking toward the higher educa- 
tion and the truer development of her sex. 

There are many other Tennessee women 
who have aided in the work and who have 
given time and thought to this notable under- 
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taking. In fact it may be questioned if there 
are any thoughtful patriotic Tennessee women 
who have not done something for this splendid 
exhibition of their progress and their indus- 
try in the Volunteer State. Upon those 
mentioned has devolved the burden, and 
they therefore deserve the brief recognition 
they have received. 

One result of this magnificent work by 
the women of Tennessee has been to turn the 
flood of migration toward that Common- 
wealth, and another to direct to the same 
field the flow and investment of northern 
capital. 

The Centenuial itself will multiply this, 
it may be tenfold, it may be one hundred- 





Think of Me. Silence. 


fold. No matter what the figures a large 
amount of the credit will belong to these 
patriotic women who have consecrated two 
years of their lives to an enterprise which 
will be one of the great attractions of the 
Exposition. It has been an education to 
them in self-denial, in hard work and even 
self-sacrifice. It has been an education in 
bringing them into closer touch with the busy 
communities of the east, the north, the west, 
the south. By that education they have in- 
creased their own powers, won the love of 
their state and the admiration of the nation. 
They have also contributed materially to the 
betterment of the beautiful capital and to the 
progress of that Paradise, Tennessee. 
Marcuerita Arutina Hamm. 


Think of Me. 


Think of Me; 


She smiling, says, 
And leaves me for long, weary days ; 
But knows, down in her heart of hearts, 
My dearest thought with her departs, 
And all too sacred is, for phrase. 


And dear, when distance lends its haze 
To hang between our diverse ways, 
Will you in far-off, foreign marts, 


Think of Me. 


Bards have bestowed in flow’ ry lays 

Upon their ladies loving praise :— 

But none from deeper spring up-starts, 
(Tho’ dressed with many a touch of Art’s, ) 
Than this, which humble, only prays, 


Think of Me. 


Irwin Beaumont. 


Silence. 


Her weary head poised on one upraised hand 
Sweet Silence whom we all love sits apart 

And none of us who woild can understand 
What thought is hidden in her aching heart. 


Freperic Farrcuitp SHERMAN. 














A Co.tuece Brep Girt. 


Take that big chair in the corner. 

Isn’t this fine? Lou and I will sit 
down, one on each side of you, and tel] you 
about everything and everybody. Smoke? 
Of course you can. Here, let me get you 
a light. Feel happy now? 

<< Well, I should say so! You girls will 
spoil me for going back to Bachelor’s Hall. 
Never mind though. Don’t stop. I like 
it. Fine breeze you’ve got here. Ugh! 
how good that salt wind tastes and smells! 
You’re near enough the shore, aren’t you? I 
expect a storm tide will sweep your cottage 
away next winter.”’ 

«‘Ah, well, we’ve got a whole summer 
first! After us, the deluge. Look here, 
Uncle Phil, we’ve picked out the future 
Mrs. Delaine for you.’’ 

«Very kind, I’m sure. A good many 
potential Mrs. Delaines have been chosen 
for me in my time—without their knowledge 
or consent, I’m bound to say. But the 
mere fact of their being suggested always 
turned me against them. Is she pretty? ”’ 

«Listen to the frivolous man! ‘Is she 
pretty?? At your age, Uncle Phil, I should 
think you’d take an interest in solider things 
than that! ”’ srs 

«*Good heavens, child, I’m not in my 
dotage! Well, is she rich?”’ 

«*You sordid wretch! No, she’s not rich. 
At least I never heard that she was.’’ 

«« What on earth’s the attraction then? ”’ 

«« Why, she’s lovely. And what makes 
her specially cut out for you is that she’s so 
clever—the cleverest girl I ever saw. She 
has read everything that ever was written, 
and knows every language that ever was 
spoken. She talks politics to papa, and 
economics to Charley and German philo- 
sophy to the Professor, just as if it was golf 
or the matinee. She’s a college graduate.’’ 

*«©Here, hold on! That’ll do Tm 
deeply indebted to you. But don’t you 
know that if there is one thing on the face 
of the earth that I despise more than another, 
it’s a female pedant in a dowdy dress? ”’ 

«<But she isn’t that sort at all, Uncle 
Phil.”’ 

«<Don’t tell me. 


Cra out on the piazza, Uncle Phil. 


They’re all cranks, 


The best girl in the world couldn’t go to 
one of these female colleges without becoming 
a crank. But most of them are queer before 
they start.”’ 

«*Uncle Phil! What heresy you’re talk- 
ing.”’ 

<< You unprogressive old fossil!”’ 

«<That’s right. Call me names because 
I admire girls like you.”’ 

««So you think we don’t know anything, 
eh?”’ 

«« Far from it! You know enough to make 
you charming and delightful companions, not 
enough to hide your pretty eyes behind green 
goggles.”’ 

Two very expressive grimaces greeted this 
doubtful compliment. 

«« Nothing small about his point of view, 
Betty. We have only a relative existence. 
A girl is a success or a failure according to 
whether she’s an agreeable companion to the 
lord of creation! ”’ 

««She doesn’t wear goggles anyhow,”’ 
Betty murmured vaguely. 

«« She'll convert you, Uncle Phil. We’ll 
take you over to meet her this afternoon.”’ 

«« Not me! No, my dear girls, I’m sorry 
to disappoint you, but my vacation is short 
and my nerves not the strongest, and I most 
positively decline to meet your encyclopedic 
friend.’’ 

«« But what shal] we do, Betty? You know 
we told her we’d bring him over.”’ 

<‘T don’t think we need bother about 
that, Lou. You remember she said she de- 
spised the sort of man we described above 
everything, and told us we’d better not bring 
him to see her, because she’d be sure to 
wound all his pet prejudices in the first five 
minutes.”’ 

«« That’s so, she didn’t seem very enthusi- 
astic. I don’t believe she’ll mind his not 
coming.”’ 

The bachelor uncle looked a little crest- 
fallen at these references to himself, but said, 
with as good grace as might be, that it was 
fortunate their sentiments were so fully in 
accord. It would save any possible tragedy 
from unrequited affection. 

Philip Delaine was a man well on the 
under side of forty, a lawyer by profession, 
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a scholar and bibliophile by predilection. He 
went out a good deal, without being in any 
sense a society man, and was always well 
received. But fond mammas had long since 
ceased to regard him as a possible son-in-law. 
He was so unimpressionable and set in his 
ways that he was counted a confirmed old 
bachelor in spite of his comparative youth. 

That evening he went with his nephew, 
Charley, to the hop at the hotel. The girls 
had another engagement. Next morning 
their brother announced that Uncle Phil had 
been ‘hard hit.’’ 

«<Yes,’? that gentleman acknowledged, 
stroking the point of his Vandyke beara, 
reflectively. ‘*I was. Indeed, I am. She’s 
a charming girl, one of the most charming 
girls I’ve met in many a day. Exceedingly 
pretty—such a refined, womanly face. She 
was dressed to perfection in something silvery 
and shimmery. You needn’t expect me to 
describe it. She danced like adream. Such 
a companionable sort of a girl. No non- 
sense about her. And withal so exquisitely 
feminine. She had a little deprecatory, half- 
timid, appealing air that was altogether fas- 
cinating.’’ : 

The two girls exchanged quick question- 
ing glances. 

«« And who is this paragon? ”’ 

«‘ Her name is Middleton.’’ 

The girls burst out laughing. It was a 
minute or so before they could compose 
themselves to speak. ‘The joke was alto- 
gether too delicious. 

«« What’s the matter with them?’ Delaine 
said, puzzled and curious, turning to Charley, 
but Charley did not know. 

«©Oh Uncle Phil! Uncle Phil!”’ 
Betty, almost in hysterics. 

«« Why, Caroline Middleton is the girl we 
were telling you about,’? Lou managed to 
say at last. . . ‘* Green goggles. . . dowdy 
dress . . . female pedant . . . Oh, it’s de- 
lightful! ’” 

«« What, that gentle-mannered, flower-like 
slip of a girl? Impossible! Charley these girls 
are raving crazy. Is Miss Middleton the 
college-bred young ‘person who discusses 
economics with you and philosophy with the 
Professor? ”’ 

«<The very same, Uncle Phil. 
know what’s struck the girls.”’ 

«< Well, I know, and I admit the joke’s 
on me. But why did you say she wasn’t 


cried 


I don’t 


A College Bred Girl— Short Story. 


pretty?’ 

“«We didn’t,’’ Betty reminded him. 
«< You just jumped at the conclusion.’’ And 
Delaine knew that it was true. 

A man with less sense of humor and 
more a slave to consistency might have felt 
obliged to keep away from Miss Middleton 
after finding that she was the object of his 
strongly expressed antipathy. ~ But Philip 
Delaine was superior to any such smallness. 
He had been really pleased with the girl and 
had nothing to do but amuse himself. So 
he spent as much time in Miss Middleton’s 
society as the circumstances permitted. He 
explained to his interested relatives that the 
attraction was purely intellectual, that Miss 
Middleton was too spirit-like a creature and 
too entirely free from coquety and small 
feminine affectations for any one to get sen- 
timental about. 

«sWhy, if you'll believe me, girls, we 
were out sketching the other day and she 
saw a little garter snake crawling over the 
hem of her skirt, where it lay in the grass, 
and instead of screaming and giving me a 
chance to save her life and calm her fears, 
she picked it up by the tail and threw it 
away with the most absolute sang froid. I 
swear, if she hadn’t been so confoundedly 
pretty, I’d have left her in disgust! ’’ 

«< Uncle Phil, you must have come out of 
the ark! Don’t you know the modern girl 
isn’t afraid of anything? Neither cows, 
nor mice, nor snakes.’’ 

<< Would you pick up a snake?’’ 

«« Well, no, I admit I’m an awful coward, 
ie ae 

«* You’re anormal girl. Miss Middleton 
is a freak. Though : :m bound to say she’s 
an attractive freak in msiuy ways.”’ 

«<Are all college girls like you?’’ he asked 
deferentially the same afternoon. ‘<I dare 
say you think me very ignorant. But the 
girls in my set don’t go to college much, 
you know.”’ 

«Are all college doys alike?’’ she parried. 

«© Well no, but that’s different. All 
sorts of boys go to college from all sorts of 
motives, a few to study, some for athletics, 
some for ‘fun,’ some because their fathers 
and grandfathers did and it has gotten to be 
a tradition in the family. Now, girls, I fancy, 
only go on account of advanced views or 
enthusiasm for knowledge or a desire to be 
superior or different.”’ 
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She laughed indulgently. 

‘« That may have been true in the begin- 
ning. I don’t know. I hardly believe it 
though. But now the girls are almost as 
various as the boys. Though of course I do 
think that they are rather more conscientious 
and take their work a little more seriously. 
But that’s true of girls everywhere.’’ 

<< Do all of them pick up snakes ?”’ 

«¢ No, I don’t honestly believe they do. 
You see I took biology and spent a whole 
term dissecting frogs and snakes. That sort 
of familiarity breeds contempt. I couldn’t 
keep on being afraid of them after that.’’ 

Delaine looked grave. The dissection of 
snakes was fundamentally opposed to his 
ideas of suitable feminine employment. 

<< Lou and Betty tell me you are a biblio- 
phile,’’ she said to him one day. ‘¢That’s 
very interesting. I have never seen a 
really-truly one before. You know all 
about bindings and aldine editions and those 
things. I am so ignorant about them. 
Somehow the outside of books always seems 
such a secondary matter tome. Of course 
that’s only ignorance. But I’d personally 
much rather have a dollar edition of Horace 
than the most valuable medizval black-letter 
production of- well, Suetonius.”’ 

Was she laughing at him? For the first 
time he felt half ashamed of his pet fad. 
But the allusion to Latin authors struck him 
as pedantic and he did not hesitate to retort: 

««Isn’t Horace rather an odd favorite for 
a young lady?”’ 

«Do youthink so? What sort of poetry 
would you have me read? ¢ Lucile’ ?”’ 

Now ‘¢ Lucile’’ was Delaine’s special ob- 
ject of abomination, but he had always re- 
garded it as particularly adapted to the femi- 
nine intellect. And if the whole truth must 
be told, he had sent only the day before to his 
bookseller for an edition de luxe of that poem 
to present to this very young woman. 

««Why, I don’t know,”’’ he faltered in 
some embarrassment, ‘‘I thought young 
ladies generally liked that sort of thing.’’ 

«¢ Maybe they do,’’ she replied benignly. 
<«T can only speak for myself. Personally, 
I prefer my milk and water separate.’’ 

The edition de luxe was never presented. 

She was a constant source of surprise to 
him. it is true that she differed in many 
ways from his long-cherished ideal of femin- 
ity. But on the other hand in those direc- 
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tions where as a college girl, he expected 
her to be ‘¢ queer,’’ she was apt to turn out 
singularly convential and conservative. She 
did not wear bloomers. She did not believe 
in woman’s suffrage. She was an orthodox 
church member in good standing. She was 
neither learned nor strong-minded. These 
discoveries were a great relief to him. On 
the other hand he found her more amusing 
to talk to than any other girl he had ever 
known. He liked to make her do mental 
gymnastics. She was extremely quick and 
agile about them. 

««What’s the difference between genius 
and talent?’’ he flung at her one day. 

«« Why, a genius is just a man on a larger 
scale. ‘Talent implies some knack of eye or 
ear or hand or brain. One’s quantitative, the 
other’s qualitative. Genius is amplitude, 
talent is aptitude.”’ 

«© That’s very pretty,’’ said Delaine ad- 
miringly. ‘*Do you always roll off epi- 
grams like that?’’ 

«« No,’’ she said reflectively. ‘* There’s 
something about you that’s stimulating. You 
make me say astonishingly clever things 
sometimes.’” 

What man could resist so charming a 
compliment? 

After a while Betty and Lou noticed that 
Delaine had stopped making any comments 
on Miss Middleton. ‘They judged rightly 
that this was significant. The critical atti- 
tude had become impossible to him. She 
was just herself, a lovely, gracious, complete 
fact, to be accepted as such and thanked for 
living. What she did and said became en- 
dowed with a new significance. His mind 
was in a sympathetic state that instinctively 
gave the highest interpretation to every insig- 
nificant act or word. From this point the 
development of his feeling toward the young 
lady was rapid. 

When a man of Delaine’s age falls in 
love, he does it in a much more unselfish 
way than a boy just out of college. He is 
not troubled by mauvaise honte and is sure 
enough of his dignity to let it take care ot 
itself. His egotism has been chastened by 
long friction with the world. Philip Delaine 
was the most self-effacing, whole-souled, 
open-and-above board lover that ever trod 
the earth. 

Caroline Middleton could hardly fail to 
be grateful for his undisguised devotion, but 
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she did not give him the remotest reason to 
suppose she returned it. As Delaine said in 
the beginning, she was devoid of coquetry. 

Delaine’s vacation stretched longer and 
longer. He got several cases postponed on 
more or less flimsy pretexts, but such de- 
vices came to an end. 

It was the second day of a north-easter. 
There was a fine Scotch mist falling and a 
flimsy curtain of fog lent mystery to the 
landscape. Philip and Caroline started to 
walk across country to a point of rocks 
where the surf should be fine after the blow 
of the past twenty-four hours. 

«« Well, I’ve got to go back to-morrow,”’ 
said Philip abruptly. 

«« That case?’’ queried Caroline sympa- 
thetically. ‘* Couldn’t you get it put off?”’ 

«No. I tried my best. The judge 
didn’t seem to understand. I’ve got to go 
back. I feel about as cheerful as if 1 were 
going to be hung.”’ 

Caroline laughed. 

«* It must be the weather. Some people 
find this sort of thing very depressing.’’ 

‘*Weather!’’ he echoed  scornfully. 
«« What is weather to me? You know very 
well I can’t see the sun when you are 
around,”’ 

<< Perpetual eclipse! 
was so bad. No wonder you’re in poor 
spirits. You have hardly had a glimpse of 
the sun for six weeks. I think it’s six 
weeks you’ve been here?’’ 

<< It’s all my life,’’ he said simply. 
it possible that’s only six weeks? ”’ 

«« You’re a remarkably precocious infant 
for that age.’” 

«« Please don’t make fun of me. I’m too 
old for a girl like you to play with.’’ 

«At six weeks? Ah no. I love to play 
with babies. Please let me. I won’t hurt 
you.”’ 

«‘ You’re extraordinarily gay this morn- 
ing. You must be glad that I’m going 
back to-morrow and that this is our last 
walk.”’ 

«Oh no,”’ she said turning towards him 
with perfect frankness and sincerity. ‘<I 
am very, very sorry. I shall miss you a 
great deal. You ought to know that.”’ 

The exercise and the dampness had brought 
a lovely color to her cheeks. Her eyes 
looked as infinitely deep as a Mediterranean 
sky. Delaine thought she had never been 


I didn’t dream it 


‘Ts 
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so charming in all his acquaintance with her. 

<< Tell me something,’’ he said suddenly. 
«‘«What do you want most of anything in 
the world? ’’ 

She was startled, almost frightened. — 

“No, I won’t tell you that,’’ she said 
slowly. *¢* Itisn’ta silly thing to want, but 
it would sound silly if I put it into words.’ 

«<T doubt it, but you are the best judge. 
Tell me this then. Did you ever want to 
be loved? ’’ 

«<Qh yes,’’ she said, but her voice was 
very low and she did not look at him. 
«¢ What sort of love do you want? 

much? From whom?’’ 

She turned slowly till her eyes met his. 
Her whole face and figure seemed glowing, 
dilated, transfigured. 

‘«<¢How much?’ All there is in the 
world,’’—and she lifted her arms for an 
instant in a comprehensive gesture—‘* ¢ What 
sort?? The best, the very best, the kind 
that makes a better man of him that loves 
me and a better woman of me for being 
loved! ’’ 

They were leaning over the side of a 
bridge that ran across an arm of the bay. 
Her ungloved hand rested on the railing. 
He stretched out his and covered it. Both 
hands trembled at the contact, but Caroline 
made no effort to withdraw. He leaned 
towards her and his words came slowly, 
brokenly, his voice hoarse with emotion. 

«<T know a man who loves you with all 
his heart. His heart may not be as big as 
the world, but it feels that big since the love 
for you has come into it. And it has made 
him a better man. So much a better man, 
that he was not joking when he dated his 
new birth from the time he met you. Tell 
me dear, is there any hope for him? ”’ 

She looked at him, smiling tremulously. 

«¢ Why that depends. You haven’t told 
me who he is yet.’’ 


How 


«< Well Uncle Phil,’’ cried Betty, as he 
started off for the train next morning, “¢ per- 
haps you won’t be so scornful zext time we 
pick out a girl for you? ”’ 

<< «Next time,’ ’’ he repeated, annoyed at 
her not understanding instinctively. ‘There 
can’t be any next time, Betty. This is for 
ever and ever.’” 

Epirn Extmer Woop. 





Tue UNuappPINEss OF GENIUS. 


UFFERING has ever been an attribute 
4 of genius. The greatest minds are 
susceptible to the greatest passions and 
capable of the greatest misery. The high- 
strung, sensitive spirit demands the sympathy 
of a kindred soul, and to be misunderstood 
is torture. ‘The necessity of being loved, 
which no noble mind can be without ’’ has 
been felt by countless thousands since the 
world began: men whose brilliancy of mind 
was marred by deformity of body; great 
musicians whose lives were a constant dis- 
cord; preachers of peace at war with them- 
selves; painters whose ideals were never 
reached; poets whose love songs were a 
mockery, and women whose laurels turned 
to dust by their desolate and barren firesides. 
However dear the plaudits of the world—and 
no worker in the glare of publicity can live 
without them—if the true happiness which 
springs from love and sympathy be lacking, 
all is mockery and bitterness. In the absence 
of love comes discontent; if sympathy be 
withdrawn, cynicism steps in. Then follow 
distrust, pessimism, melancholia and despair, 
and all the black devils of 
jealousy and hate. The 
supersensitive, moody mind 
of genius, so quick to take 
offense, so apt to be mis- 
interpreted, is constantly run- 
ning the gamut of human 
emotions—now radiant with 
hope or frowning in despon- 
dency, triumphant in success 
or plunged in the woe of fail- 
ure. Ah, the unhappiness 
of genius! To be misunder- 
stood by the world,even those 
held most dear; to be denied 
acknowledgement during life 
and accorded a monument 
afte: death; to ask for bread 
and receive a stone! 
The way of the reformer 
and the pioneer has always 
beenahard one. Columbus 
was laughed at for daring to 
think the earth was round, 
and after his glorious voyage 
and discovery died miserable 


and in. chains. Galileo thrown into 
prison because of his theories about the sun 
and stars. The greatest reformer of them 
all, the Saviour ot mankind, was nailed to a 
tree on Calvary. 

As the personal side of any great man is 
always interesting, so the domestic life of 
genius has ever had a fascination for the 
reader and the student. We find many men 
of brilliant mind allied to women who had 
not the slightest conception of their genius. 
The wife of Racine, France’s great tragic 
poet, took little or no interest in her hus- 
band’s work. Her own sonrelates that she 
never saw or read Racine’s tragedies, and 
never expressed a desire to do so, even 
when they were most famous throughout 
Europe. 

Moliére, that other brilliant light of the 
French drama, whose comedies are still acted 
and enjoyed, was unhappy in his married 
life. The affections of his wife, who was a 
gay young creature, a great many years his 
junior, were soon transferred to some one 
else, and when the great man lay dead, the 

Archbishop of Paris refused 
the rites of sepulture because 
he had been an actor. 

One of the most pathetic 
cases on record of the ob- 
scurity in which genius may 
end is found in the death of 
Philip Massinger, the English 
dramatist whose plays were 
once so popular. Indeed, 
one of them, **A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts”? 
was acted up to a few years 
ago. In his tine Massinger 
was successful and rich, a don 
vivant and frequenter of the 

Mermaid Tavern, 
but his means be- 
came meagre and 
he died alone and 
unattended. The 
entry in the parish 
register which 
records his death 
reads simply: ‘* Buried: Philip 
Massinger, a Stranger.”’ 


was 
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Unhappiness of Genius. 


Chatterton’s Holiday Afternoon. 


By Permission D. Appleton & Co. 


One of the best known of all the literary 
tragedies is that of Chatterton, the ‘‘marvel- 
ous boy ’’? whose unhappy life was cut short 
by poverty, and who so unfortunately marred 
his reputation by misrepresentations concern- 
ing manuscripts found by him in an old 
chest. Accused of forgery or plagiarism 
by Sir Horace Walpole and other judges 
to whom he submitted verses, and receiving 
but slight compensation for his work, the 
unfortunate youth fell into dire poverty. 
His intense pride and high spirit never de- 
serted him however, and though starving, 
he refused a dinner from his landlady a short 
time before he ended his life by swallowing 
arsenic bought with his last farthing. The 
unhappy life and death of Chatterton woven 
with a pathetic love story, have been made 
the subject of a charmingly artistic and poetic 
little play by Henry Arthur Jones. 

Another youthful poet whose history is 
similar to Chatterton’s was William Pattison, 
whose ‘* heart was broken through the mis- 


From the Painting by Morris. 


fortunes he had fallen under.’’? He perish- 
ed in his twentieth year, and a few days 
prior to his death penned the following pa- 
thetic letter to a former patron: 


Sir: 

If you was ever touched with a sense of humanity, 
consider my condition: what I am, my proposals will 
inform you: what I save been, Sidney College in Cam- 
bridge will witness; but what I sha// be some few hours 
hence I tremble to think! Spare my blushes !—I 
have not enjoyed the common necessaries of life these 
two days, and can hardly hold to subscribe myself, 
Yours, etc. 


« Cervantes, the renowned Spanish author 
and soldier, wrote the first part of his great 
comic romance ** Don Quixote ’’ in jail, and 
lived in indigence the larger part of his life, 
despite his genius. 

John Bunyan, whose << Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress ’”has become a classic, languished miser- 
ably in prison while producing this world- 
famed book. 

Poor Cowper, whose ‘*!ohn Gilpin’? 
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and—-strange contrast—beautiful poems and 
hymns display most charming humor and 
exquisite feeling, was intensely melancholy in 
his periods of sanity, and often attempted 
suicide. The De/ia to whom some of his 
verses are inscribed was his cousin, Theo- 
dora, whom he loved but was not allowed 
to marry. In one of his fits of insanity he 
jumped into a cab, screaming to the driver, 
«<To the Thames, the Thames! ’’ meaning 
to drown himself. The man, suspecting he 
was mad, drove to Cowper’s home, when 
the unhappy poet hastened indoors and wrote 
that beautiful hymn beginning 


*¢ God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.”” 

«« Rare’? Ben Jonson endured much un- 
happiness and poverty in his life, and died 
alone, an old man, forsaken by all save an 
old serving woman. 

The blind Milton wrote his immortal epic 
«« Paradise Lost’? in domestic discord. 
His married life was unhappy, financial and 
political troubles overcame him, and he was 
compelled to dictate to his daughters to 
whom he had forbidden more than a prima- 
ry education. This 
fearful trial of pa- 
tience on both sides 
could only result in 
irritability and un- 
happiness. Neither 
of his daughters had 
any affection for 
him, and under the 
unfortunate circum- 
stances perhaps it 
was impossible to 
feel otherwise. 

Dryden, who 
sung that honor was 
but an empty bub- 
ble, had such a 
quarrelsome wife 
that he spent most 
of his time at Will’s 
Coffee House, 
where the wits of 
the day used to 
meet, and it was 
only away from 
home that he could 
find peace. 


Robert Burns and his Highland Mary. 


“* As underneath their fragrant shade 
I clasped her to my bosom.” 


The unfortunate, sickly and deformed 
poet, Alexander Pope, never knew a wom- 
an’s love, although he lavished ‘a, great pas- 
sion on Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 
The nearest approach to affection the un- 
happy man experienced was the friendship 
of his two sisters, Theresa and Martha 
Blount, the latter of whom tended him in 
his last years, and whom he refers to in one 
of his letters as ‘‘a friend—a woman friend! ”’ 
Poor little <* wasp of Twickenham,’’ whose 
male companions all died or drifted away 
from him, and whose lady love laughed in 
his face! In spite of his mental misery and 
bodily pain, he has contributed to English 
literature some of its finest and most cultured 
poems, which are classic in their elegance, 
and he has penned a ‘¢ Universal Prayer ’’ 
the following of which would make this 
world a far happier place: 


‘© Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see, 
That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.”” 


Edward Gibbon, the distinguished historian 
tells of his one love affair in his «¢ Memoirs.’ 
Of Mademoiselle Susan Curchod he writes 
««T saw and loved,’’ and also says ‘* though 
my love was disap- 
pointed of success, 
I am rather proud 
that I was once cap- 
able of feeling such 
a pure and exalted 
sentiment.’’ There 
is no doubt that he 
was very fond of 
Mademoiselle 
Curchod, and for 
this reason it seems 
odd to us that he 
should so meekly 
have submitted to 
his father’s refusal 
to their marriage, 
but after consider- 
ing his father’s ob- 
jections two hours 
he wrote to her: 

‘¢T must renounce 
all thoughts of you for- 
ever. The decree is is- 
sued: my heart groans 
under it. But before my 
duty everything must be 
silent. Adieu, 





The Unhappiness of Genius. 


~The Rejected Poet. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s 


mademoiselle. I shall always remember Mlle. Curchod 
as the noblest and most charming of women. May 
she never altogether forget a man who did not deserve 
the despair to which he is a victim.”” 


Even this letter failed to stifle the love 
that fond woman felt, for she wrote 
begging him ‘‘to dissuade a maddened 
heart,’’ and in another letter, in all the bitter- 
ness of pride and unrequited love, she says 
«‘As soon as your letter undeceived me, you 
became to me no more than any other man, 
and having been the only one I could ever 
love, you became one of those for whom I 
had the least inclination.’’ 


Answer to Alexander Pope. 


About a year aftcrwards, Jacques Necker, 
then a prominent banker, and later minister 
of finance to Louis XVI., fell in love with 
Mlle. Curchod, and she married him. She 
immediately took a high place in Paris society 
and drew about her the most famous persons 
of the day. She ruled over her brilliant 
salon like a queen for a quarter of a centu- 
ry, while Gibbon, who had sacrificed such 
a beautiful, cultured and charming compan- 
ion in deference to a parent’s wishes dragged 
out his lonely existence in England. When 
he visited the Neckers, the sight of their 
happiness and fortune was exquisite torture 
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to him. At length, weary of bachelor life, 
he offered himself to Lady Elizabeth Fos- 
ter, afterwards Duchess of Devonshire. ‘The 
story. goes that while making the proposal 
he knelt before the lady, who rejected him, 
but being so fat and infirm he was unable to 
rise, and she was obliged to summon the 
servants to his assistance. 

Dr. Johnson was fifty-six years old when 
he made the acquaintance of Mrs. Thrale 
who was then twenty-four. Despite this 
great disparity in their ages their friendship 
was firm and uninterrupted until her second 
marriage twenty years later, when he became 
extremely wretched and reproached her 
brutally. While his feeling for Mrs. 'Thrale 
was undoubtedly one of strongest affection, 
Johnson could not have hoped to marry her. 


compliment, espec- 
ially from a pretty 
woman.”’ 

«© Poor Gold- 
smith,’’ is the nat- 
ural expression 
when writing of 
the author of *«The 
Vicar of Wake- 
field.’? With more 
than his share of 
hardships in the les- 
ser things of life, 
with his creditors, 
poverty and awk- 
wardness, he suf- 
ered from an un- 
happy love affair. 


Burns’ Clarinda. 


“ The fair sun of her sex.” 


All his life he was susceptible to feminine 
charms, and ‘was much pleased with a 


Indeed it is doubtful if he ever told his love, 
but Fanny Horneck, the ‘* Jessamy Bride ”’ 
was rather inclined to make 
sport of his devotion. 
Robert Burns never 
‘have penned those 
lines 


could 


pathetic 


‘« Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Never met and never parted 
We had ne’er been broken 

hearted.” 


if he had not experienced all 
the pangs of an unhappy pas- 
sion. But in spite of his vows 
and protestations he was a 
fickle: lover, and his grief for 
Highland Mary was soon con- 
soled. The convivial pleas- 
ures from which he could not 
restrain himself brought him to 
a miserable state and an un- 
happy, untimely end. 

The brilliant genius of the 
poet Shelley was clouded by 
domestic unhappiness. At 
nineteen he eloped with a girl 
of sixteen, from whom he 
finally became estranged, and 
sought consolation abroad 
with Mary Godwin, famous 
as the author of ‘¢ Franken- 
stein.”? His wife meantime 
drowned herself, and the poet 
became temporarily insane 
through self-reproach. Subse- 


Goethe’s First Sight of Charlotte. 


“ Werther had a love for Charlotte 
Such as words could never utter, 
Would you know how first he met her? 
She was cutting bread and butter.” 
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Dr. Johnson Rescuing Goldsmith from His Landlady. 


quently he married Mary Godwin. His two 
children by his first wife were taken from him, 
on account of his alleged religious and moral 
depravity, and he lived in constant terror lest 
the son of his second wife should also be 
taken from him. Driven by consumption to 
Italy he passed the remainder of his short life 
under its warm skies and was drowned while 
boating when only thirty years old. His 
body was cremated, the heart being rescued 
and presented to his wife who carried it back 
to England. ‘The slab over his ashes bears 
these words ‘**Cor cordium,’’ 
hearts, ) and he has since been called the 
<< Poet of poets.’’ 

Few men have had so stormy a life as 
Byron who was so intimately associated with 
Shelley. _His unhappy childhood was not 
calculated to develop his best tendencies, and 
the many miseries he endured in his later 
life seemed a part of fate as well as a conse- 
quence of his own actions. Wildly in love 
several times in his youth he married a woman 
utterly unsuited to him. Nothing but un- 
happiness could have resulted from such a 
union. He became deeply involved in 
debt, and in the midst of domestic troubles 
his daughter Ada was born. Five weeks 


(Heart of 


later, Lady Byron left her husband, and 
when her absolute repudiation of him be- 
came known, public indignation was strong 
against him. Leaving England in disgrace he 
wandered on the continent, seeking ne- 
penthe and finding little but misery. In 
<< Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage ’’ he thus de- 
scribes himself 
‘ *¢ Sore sick at heart 

And from his fellow bacchanals would flee; 

Tis said at times the sullen tear would start 

But Pride congealed the drop within his ee; 

Apart he stalked in joyless reverie, 

And from his native land resolved to go, 

And visit scorching climes beyond the sea 

With pleasure drugged, he almost longed for woe.”’ 

In Geneva he found Shelley and Mary 

Godwin, and her friend Claire Clairmont, 
whose real name was Jane Clermort. Dur- 
ing the summer of their intimacy he wrote 
«* The Prisoner of Chillon.’’ The follow- 
ing fall, poor Claire Clairmont returned with 
the Shelleys to England, where her child 
and Byron’s, Allegra, was born. Wander- 
ing from Switzerland to Venice, he met the 
Countess Guiccioli, who loved him at first 
sight and whose aged husband was either 
blind or acquiescent to the poet’s devotion 
for the four years it endured. 
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Shot oe en ned oa 


— Me ee oe 


When proposing to Lady Elizabeth Foster. 


When Greece, that country which he so 
loved, struggled in the grasp of Turkey, 
the passionate poet left all else behind and 
went to freedom’s aid. From a fever 
brought on throug exposure he died—alone 
and in anguish, at the age of thirty-seven. 
It seemed the answer of fate that he should 
have died away from friends, 
for he had written 


*¢ But silent let me sink to earth 
With no officious mourners 


” 


near. 


The short life of John 
Keats ‘is one of the saddest 
in the whole history of lit- 
erature: brilliant in his gen- 
ius, misunderstood by the 
woman he loved, and 
doomed to death by con- 
sumption at twenty-five. 

The severity with which 
his ‘*Endymion’’ was 
criticized drove him almost 
to madness, and the longing 
he felt for Fanny Brawne 
amounted to anguish. His 
letters to her are _heart- 
breaking. The last one 
written to her ends thus: 


*¢ T am sickened with the brute 
world you are smiling with. I 


The Predicament of the Historian Gibbon. 
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hate men and women more. 1 
see nothing but thorns for the 
future. I see no pros- 
pect of any rest. I wish 
you could infuse a little confi- 


dence of human nature into my 
heart. I cannot muster any; 
the world is too brutal forme. I 
am glad there is such a thing as 
the grave; I am sure I shall 
never have any rest till I get 
there.”’ 


A short time before he 
died he «felt the daisies 
growing over his grave,”’ 
and when his unhappy life 
was over those memorable 
words ‘* Here Lies One 
Whose Name was Writ in 
Water’? were graven on 
his tomb. 

The great passion of 
Goethe for Charlotte Von 
Stein is so clearly set forth 
in that exquisite book «* The Sorrows of 
Werther’’ that every reader is well ac- 
quainted with it. He well nigh worshipped 
her, and for ten years he wrote to her an 
average of one letter every four days. Their 
companionship was the ideal of friendship, 
though he certainly loved her with a deep 








Fanny and Mary Horneck. 


Fanny, (afterward Mrs. Gwynn) was Goldsmith's “* Jessamy Bride.” 
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passion, and his letters are full of 
love. On one occasion he wrote 


‘« My love for thee is no longer a passion; 
it is a disease—a disease dearer to me than 
the most perfect health, and of which I wish 
not to be cured.”’ 


His subsequent amours interfered 
with Frau Von Stein’s influence, and 
though they were finally reconciled, 
the ‘rift within the lute’’ had 
spoiled the perfection of their sym- 
pathy. 

George Eliot, the greatest woman 
novelist, to find the happiness she 
sought, was obliged to risk the cen- 
sure of the world and the condem- 
nation of moral prudes. 

Mozart, that artistic genius whose 
soul was filled with exquisite music, 
suffered from a love affair that cast 
discord over his otherwise peaceful 
career. Aloysia Weber, the object 
of his affection, proved fickle and 
faithless to her vows. , 

It would be an almost endless 
task to enumerate the unhappy careers 
of genius. These few examples stand 
out strikingly, but they are only a 
handful gathered at random. Glan- 
cing over the world’s greatest names, 
we see how often misery has been linked 
with fame. It is not always the result of 
greatness; but fate, perchance with a grim 
sense of justice, seems to deal out the greatest 
sorrows with the noblest gifts. We see 
Dante wandering in exile; Homer, blind 
and persecuted; Beethoven, master of music, 
yet deaf to its melody. We see so many 
working, struggling constantly to attain the 
perfection they feel, but are so long in realiz- 
ing and like the sculptor Fiamingo who kept 
polishing his image until his friend asked 
‘‘what perfection would you have?”’ 
«sAlas’’ replied the sculptor, <¢ the original 
I am laboring to come up to is in my head, 
but not yet in my hand.’’ So with Petrarch 
who made forty-four alterations in a single 
verse before he was satisfied with it. 

How many unhappy women have been 
allied to men of brilliant genius who ignored 
or neglected their wives and homes for the 
performance of their work or the praise of 
the world. The wife of Thomas Carlyle, 
beautiful Jane Welsh, is perhaps the best 
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John Keats. 


* Whose name was writ in watei.”” 

known example of the unhappy wife of a 
great genius. ‘‘I married,’’ so she said, 
‘*for ambition. Carlyle has exceeded ll 
that my wildest hopes ever imagined of him; 
and Iam miserable.’’ But it is doubtful if she 
would have been happier married to Edward 
Irving—the man she first loved. Carlyle’s 
work so occupied him that he paid but little 
attention to his wife, and naturally any sen- 
sitive woman would have been miserable in 
these circumstances. 

Coming down to the present time, we see 
Ruskin, the philosopher and thinker, so bound 
up in his books that the woman who was his 
wife sought happiness in a separation and the 
great man continues his gloomy life alone. 

Of our own genuises Poe has doubtless 
had the most unhappy life. A slave to drink, 
a victim of poverty, he saw his young wife 
languish and die, and then sought distraction 
in dissipation. Untold misery and an early 
grave were the lot of this brilliant man. 

The life of Edwin Booth, our great tragic 
actor, was clouded by sorrow and undeserved 
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Madame Necker. 
The first love of Gibbon, and the mother of Mme. de Stael. 


calumny. Domestic bereavements and finan- 
cial misfortunes broke his proud, sensitive 
spirit and made him a recluse. The mad 
act of his brother, J. Wilkes Booth, cast a 
gloom over the actor’s sensitive spirit which 
he was never able to efface. 

Paderewski, the marvelous pianist, has, 
according to a story sad enough to be true, 
‘*everything but what he wants.’’ In his 
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early days, before his genius was 
recognized, his beloved wife died 
because their impoverished circum- 
stances could not provide the neces- 
sary care during her illness. 
Eleanora Duse, the wonderful 
Italian actress, whose genius has ex- 
cited the admiration of two conti- 
nents, is a morbid, pessimistic 
woman whose success brings no 
solace to her heart. Early in life 
she found her world cold and hard. 
Several unhappy circumstances com- 
bined with domestic misfortunes to 
make her cynical, and she has _per- 
sistently shunned people ever since. 
But the list is too long already— 
alas, the pity of it! Why continue 
to enumerate the sorrows of those 
who loved much and endured much? 
—those actors of joyful parts when 
their own hearts hid a tragedy ; 
those singers of love who wept alone 
in bitterness and sorrow; those suc- 
cessful ones in high places who 
craved a peaceful domestic _ life 
which was denied them. But even 
to unhappiness there is an end, 
and though their genius still shines 
on a world which contained for 
them so much misery the great healer, 
Death, brings at last the dreamless sleep. 
May they rest in peace, after the fitful fever 
of their shadowed lives. Will they know in 
another sphere that perfect love and happiness 
that was denied them here and will their ach- 
ing hearts find the blessed balm of Gilead? 
Grant that it may be so, but who shall say? 
Beatrice STuRGEs. 


Heart Hi unger. 


Weird fancies floating through the night, 
Strange dreams in haunted air, 

I stretch my hands toward where you lay 
And ‘find you are not there! 

A fevered throbbing in my heart 
And pains that wake and cry— 

{ call your name across the dark, 
Listen—but no reply. 


The long and lonesome round of days 
Forlorn beyond relief, 
The finding of some little thing 
That floods my soul with grief— 
Some song you used to love to sing, 
Some flower—O! God, how long 
Shall Gates of Life be O! so weak! 
And Gates of Death so strong? 


Crarence Urmy. 
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N her grandfather’s cottage, perched upon 
a high plateau overlooking the sea that 
stretched endlessly away, lived Tamson 
Hath way, with a young negro girl for her 


only servant. Back of the house lay God’s 
Acre, where a tumbled-down stone wall sep- 
arated her from the dead, amongst whom lay 
her grandfather, old Wizard Doane. 

The girl went abroad but seldom, keeping 
within doors, as the neighbors said, because 
she was saddened and overburdened by the 
unnatural gift that came to her upon the 
death of her grandfather. And they watched 
her wonderingly upon the rare occasions 
when she came amongst them, and would 
shrink from her when chance or necessity 
brought them into contact with her. 

Her life was eminently proper. She was 
regular in attendance at the meeting house; 
and as the minister seemed to approve of 
her, the village folk had no just cause for 
criticising her in any way. And then be- 
sides, she was always gentle to everyone; 
her voice was soft and sweet, and there was 
a sad look in her blue eyes. 

As time went on, the girl found favor not 
only in the eyes of good Mr. Payson, the 
minister, but, it would seem, in those of 
Ralph, his only son, and the mate of a large 
trading bark. The young man had first been 
to see her upon an errand, and the next time 
he was ashore he called again at her house. 
After a while they were seen walking togeth- 
er, or sitting upon the rocky bulwarks loom- 
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ing up in jagged masses here and there along 
the shore. And then, later on, it was said 
they were to be married. 

It was noticed that a change had now 
come over the girl; that her step was lighter, 
her eyes smiling and happy; that the wild- 
rose color in her cheeks had deepened, and 
that she went about with a higher-held head. 

Mistress Payson, the minister’s wife, called 
upon her, and had her several times to her 
own house for tea; and the neighbors, know- 
ing this, began to be more cordial, and did 
not shrink from her as before. And as for 
Ralph Payson — he appeared to literally 
worship the girl. 

He was a dark, passionate, quick-temper- 
ed fellow, whose waywardness was quite in 
keeping with the old saw respecting minis- 
ters’ sons. And it can be understood how 
amazed and pleased were his father and 
mother at the promised settling down of 
their wandering sheep, whose fickle heart 
seemed now to be held so securely by this 
girl, one born and brought up in his own 
native place. 

This happy condition of affairs lasted for 
almost a year, until the time came for Ralph 
Payson to sail his final voyage aboard the 
Rambler, after which he was to forsake the 
sea, and settle down. for life on shore. 

And now 'Tamson’s peacefulness seemed 
to have taken flight, to be replaced by her 
former sadness, and this despite her lover’s 
efforts to cheer her by talk of the future. 
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Upon the day—it was in October—fixed 
for his departure, she was alone with him in 
her cottage. Her face was very pale—her 
eyes showed traces of weeping, and she 
clung to Ralph as though she could not let 
him go, saying again and again, ‘* Ralph, 
my darling, you’ll never come back to me— 
I know you never will! ’’ 

He strove to pacify her, but to no pur- 
pose. And when he pressed her for the 
reason of her forebodings, she only wrung 
her hands in an agonized way and wept al! 
the more piteously. 

At last he put his strong arm about her 
and said almost fiercely, «* Look here, my 
sweetheart; I wi// come back to you; that, 
I promise. Dead or alive, I will come back 
to you. All the fiends in hell could not pre- 
vent me; and as for the angels of Heaven— 
they would be too kind to keep me from you.”’ 

She drew herself from his arms and 
looked up into his face in a strange way. 
For several seconds the two gazed into one 
another’s eyes—he, as though he would 
give his very soul into her keeping—she, as 
if she were drawing it from him. 

-Then she said in a whisper, *‘ Give me 
your hands,’’—and her small white fingers 
closed, warm and tightly, about his strong 
brown ones. 

«* Ralph,”’ she said, still looking into his 
eyes, **] ask you, in the name of God, to 
promise that you will try to come for me— 
if you die, I mean; that if anything hap- 
pens to you, you will come for me!”’ 

The words came in a whisper and he 
wondered if her reason had left her. But 
one look into her fine, intelligent face and 
earnest, pleading eyes, dispelled such a 
thought. 

Then the memory of her ascribed <¢ gift ”’ 
flashed upon his mind; and being, like most 
sailors, quite superstitious, the thought of it 
made him feel a bit uneasy. But then the 
small hands clasping his own so closely were 
real flesh, warm and soft; the sweet face 
looking up into his was full of love, and the 
red lips were very near to him. 

His mad passion for her was strong enough 
to overleap all barriers; and so, were she 
witch or woman, fiend or devil, she was 
his own sweetheart, and he loved her. 

But with all this he was conscious of a 
strange sensation, one such as he had never 
known before, seeming to spring from the 
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very touch of her hands, and to run through 
his veins like lightning. 

It was a sudden dread—an intimation of 
impending disaster. And as he caught her to 
his breast and kissed her over and over again, 
something seemed to clutch him by the throat, 
as with the grasp of iron fingers. But a 
moment more and his pent up emotions 
found voice, and he cried, ‘« I will come for 
you! My God! I tell you, my darling, 
no part of the sea is deep enough to keep me 
away from you!”’ 

««Then, Ralph, living or dying—in 
death, or in life—we are together! ”’ 

She spoke so softly he could scarcely hear 
the words, as she smiled up at him through 
the tears still brimming in her eyes. And 
his only answer was to kiss her. 

As the sun went down that same evening, 
the Ramé/ler left the harbor. And long after 
the white speck of her lover’s waving hand- 
kerchief had faded away, Tamson Hathaway 
stood upon the rocks, gazing seaward with 
strained, unwinking eyes—stood there until 
the vessel’s sails had dissolved, smoke-like, 
upon the horizon, and the night fell, dark 
and silent, about her. 

It was not very long after this that a still 
greater change came over the girl. But why 


_it was—what had come to her to bring 


about such an alteration in her looks and 
manner—what knowledge had been im- 
parted to her, she did not tell, and no one 
could fathom her secret. 

But as the days passed, her face became 
thin and wan; it was seldom that she went 
out of doors, and then she walked about like 
one in a dream, white and stony faced, 
never speaking unless addressed by others, 
and then saying only what necessity de- 
manded. 

She did not seem to care for visitors, and 
now even the minister and his wife came 
very rarely to her house. And the neigh- 
bors, quick to take their cue, began to shrink 
from her as they had done before, glancing 
askance at her, as at an incomprehensible 
evil. And if they chanced to meet her 
alone, or in the dark, they hurried away as 
though in fear. 

She went no more to the meeting house, 
but was often seen at twilight, wandering 
about in the burying ground. And the 
neighbors averred that at such times she 
gathered herbs, as had her grandfather before 
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“* Wandering about in the burying ground.” 


her; and some of the more superstitious 
claimed that she was holding converse with 
the Evil One. 

The winter passed, and late in March a 
vessel came into the harbor, having on board 
a few members of the crew of the Ramd/er,— 


all who had survived; for the bark, together. 


with the Captain and nearly all the men, had 
been lost in a hurricane early in January. 
And Ralph Payson had been drowned with 
the rest, far away in the Caribbean Sea. 

«¢ Who will be the one to go and tell 
Tamson Hathaway? ’’ 

This was the question the awe-stricken 
townsfolk asked one another. 

For a time there was no answer; and then 
one of the women, more kindly disposed 
than the others, volunteered to perform the 
duty. Her own house was quite close to 
that of Tamson, and her husband was one 
of the rescued men. 

The negro girl, who had remained faith- 
ful to her young mistress all this time, was 
hanging some wet clothes upon the line 
when the kind-hearted neighbor arrived, 
almost breathless from her agitation and 
rapid walking. The girl paused in her 
work and gazed with wondering eyes at the 
excited and unlooked-for visitor. And now 
the door opened, and Tamson appeared up- 
on the threshold. 

For a moment her sad eyes rested upon 


the newcomer. ‘Then she said very quietly, 
“*Good day, Mistress Reed, and I thank 
you kindly for coming. But I know what 
brings you here—I know all about it.”’ 

«¢ Know all about it!’’ the woman echoed 
in amazement. <‘* Whoever told you?”’ 

«<T have known it since it happened—in 
January,’’ Tamson replied solemnly, while 
the woman feli back a pace, and looked at 
her with astonishment, indeed almost with 
terror at the thought of being in the actual 
presence of one who admitted the possession 
of a power enabling her to see that which 
was hidden from the knowledge of ordinary 
mortals. 

«« Yes—since it happened, in January,” 
Tamson repeated. And then a strange ex- 
pression came into her eyes, and she looked 
fixedly at Mistress Reed as she said, «<I 
thank you again for your neighborly kindness 
in coming totell me. And in return for it, I 
want to say this to you: Take heed that you 
do not let your husband go away to sea again 
until the summer is past.”’ 

Dame Reed made no reply, but turned 
and fled; and from that time on, the people 
held more than ever aloof from the girl. 

Late in the summer a plague of fever 
broke out in the town, and Tamson Hatha- 
way left her seclusion and went about amongst 
the sufferers, going fearlessly, as though con- 
scious of immunity from the dread disease. 
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She brought comfort and relief to the sick; 
and in many instances her simple remedies 
restored them to health. And now she was 
welcomed by all, and her quiet, kindly ways 
seemed of themselves to carry assurance and 
hope to the watchers, as well as to those 
who were stricken. 

Abel Reed was one of those who died; 
and when Tamson, that same day, went to 
see his widow, the woman, wild with grief, 
bitterly reproached the girl for having volun- 
teered the useless warning that had kept her 
husband at home to die of the fever. 

«« Had he gone to sea,’’ she said, **he 
might be well and hearty now, and not be 
lying dead and cold in that room.”’ 

‘« Your husband’s time had come, Mis- 
tress Reed,’’ Tamson answered very gently, 
as she laid her hand on the woman’s arm; 
‘¢and surely you’d sooner have him lying 
where he is, dead though he be, than have 
his poor body tossing about in the water, 
and you never to see him again.’’ And the 
girl shivered, as she looked through the open 
door and out upon the sea, now glimmering 
in the morning sun. 

«Surely I would,’’ the poor widow re- 
plied earnestly, a new consolation seeming 
to come to her; and her toil-roughened hand 
stole up and closed over the slender white 
fingers resting upon her arm, as she said, 
««]’ll never more think any hard things o’ 
you, Tamson. But—it must be fearful to 
see and know the things that you do.”’ 

This she said timidly, for it was well 
understood how averse the girl was to any 
allusion to the subject. And now she 
frowned, and was about to turn away; but 
stopping, she took Mistress Reed’s hands in 
her own, and looking her in the eyes, said 
very slowly, ‘<Dame Reed, you are just and 
fair to.me, and I thank you for it. And 
now I am going to ask you to promise me 
something, and it is this—I want you to 
promise that when my own time comes, you 
will do all that needs to be done at the last, 
and that you will permit no other hand to 
touch me.”’ 

The woman looked frightened, and her 
face became paler than before. 

«Do ye say ye’re goin’ to die?’’ she 
said faintly—almost with a gasp. 

Tamson smiled—a cold, wan smile, that 
touched only her lips, leaving her blue eyes 
as stony and mysterious as ever. 
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«< To die,’’ she echoed, in a strange, far- 
off voice. ‘* Me—me—going to die!”’ 
And again she shuddered, and looked out 
over the sea, as though expecting some one. 

«<'Tamson—Tamson!’’ the woman ex- 
claimed, —*<don’t look and speak that way— 
you frighten me.’’ And she clutched the 
girl’s arm almost rudely. 

At this Tamson seemed to make a strong 
effort to control herself, and said calmly, 
and with that same sad smile, «* Don’t be 
frightened, Mistress Reed—don’t be fright- 
ened. And you will promise me, will you 
not—even if it should happen years from 
now?’”’ 

«« That 1 will, Tamson,’’ the good woman 
said heartily, seeming for the moment to for- 
get her own grief. ‘An’ I hope it will be 
years, an’ years on top o’ years.’? And 
now her words reminded her of her own 
sorrow, and she began to weep anew. 

Tamson was silent until the outburst was 
over. Then she laid her hand once more 
on Mistress Reed’s arm, as she said, «* Now 
I must leave you, for there are many of the 
sick whom I must see. And remember, that 
if you need the linen of which I told you, 
be sure and send one of the children for it, 
as I shall not be in bed until very late.’’ 

And she was gone, in her usual quiet 
fashion. 

When the moon came up out of the sea 
that same evening it was as red as blood, 
and the dark vapor, lying low upon the 
water, drifted across its face like smoke in 
front of a fire. 

Mistress Reed, now quiet, save for an 
occasional long-drawn sigh, sat on her door- 
step in company with a neighbor; and they 
watched the moon rising high and higher, its 
red changing into a fleeciness that in turn 
became silver, casting a long path of light 
across the smooth black floor of the ocean, 
and so lighting the earth as to make distinct 
each separate spear of the dry grass swaying 
gently in the night wind. 

Not far away a dog was lifting his voice 
in dismal howls which Dame Reed was too 
deeply steeped in grief to notice. But the 
Widow Perkins moved uneasily, and said 
“‘Sairy, d’ye hear that dog? I wonder who 
’tis that’s goin’ to die now.”’ 

««My land, Mary,’’ Mistress Reed 
answered a little impatiently, ‘‘with so 
many goin’ now, the dog is not to be won- 
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“© Mooving swiftly and like a shadow, up the pathway.’ 


dered at. I’ve heard that dogs can see the 
dead, and will howl when they see ’em 
passin’ along the street.”’ 

‘Then I’m glad I ain’t a dog,’? Dame 
Perkins said, with ashudder. **But there’s 
Tamson Hathaway,—she can see a good 
many things that we can’t ; and so it shows 
that folks can see, as well as dogs.’’ 

«<Oh, dear!’’ And Mistress Reed started 
to her feet. <‘*That reminds me, Mary, 
that I was to send up to Tamson’s house for 
some linen, if I found it would be needed. 
And Goody Dean told me she’d want it 
early to-morrow morning; and here I’ve sent 
all the children to bed, and there’s no one 
to go after it.’’ 

‘sGoody’s only dozing as she sits in 
there,’’ said Mistress Perkins. ‘«‘Wake her 
up, and send her for the linen. 

««In there,’’ was by the side of the dead 
man; and Goody Dean was one of those 
who watched and prepared for burial the 
dead of the village. 

The newly made widow objected to this 
suggestion, and so Mistress Perkins offered to 
go herself for the linen, although she had 
but a slight acquaintance with Tamson Hatl- 
away, and did not care for any greater inti- 
macy with her. 

The mention of the girl’s name had 
drawn the eyes of both women toward her 
cottage. And they were looking up at the 
light twinkling from the lower window, 


when they became aware ot someone ap- 
proaching from the opposite direction—from 
the ocean. 

There was no fence about Dame Reed’s 
house; and the narrow roadway ran along 
close to the steps upon which the women 
had been sitting. Then it turned, farther 
on looking in the moonlight like a white 
ribbon, as it wound its way up to the door- 
yard of Tamson Hathaway’s house. 

What they saw was a man’s figure, and 
it was drawing near them, coming on noise- 
lessly and swiftly, although seeming scarcely 
to move his limbs. His shoulders were bent, 
and his head thrust forward, with his eyes 
fixed upon the ground. 

As he came closer they saw that he was a 
sailor, and that he carried his cap in his hand; 
and when, a moment later, he was abreast 
of them, he raised his head, and they saw 
by the bright moonlight that he was very 
pale, and his features were set and rigid. 

And now the eyes of the two women dis- 
tended, and they trembled with fright, as 
they recognized the face of Ralph Payson! 

They clung closer to each other, cold and 
speechless, while the figure passed along, 
looking neither to the right nor left, but with 
its eyes now fixed straight ahead, and in the 
direction of the little cottage. 

Mistress Reed had covered her white face 
with her apron. But now her companion 
tore it away, as she whispered wildly, 
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«« Look, look Sairy, in the name of God! 
See, he’s goin’ straight up the path to Tam- 
son Hathaway’s house! ’’ 

And so it was; for the figure was moving 
swiftly and like a shadow, up the steep 
pathway. 

Scarcely breathing, the terrified women 
watched it pass into the yard; and then 
they saw the door open, and it became dis- 
tinctly outlined against the “flood of light 
from within. 

Another figure, which they knew to be 
‘Tamson, now appeared in the doorway; and 
for a few seconds the two stood as though 
speaking to one another. Then the door 
closed suddenly, and at the same instant the 
house and all about it became dark. 

The two women waited, silent and trem- 
bling, but no light could be seen, nor did 
the man’s figure appear again. 

Mistress Perkins was the first to speak, 
and with chattering teeth she exclaimed, 
<<1’d not go up to that house now for all 
the gold this world holds—much less for the 
linen you’re wanting.”’ 

<< Mary, you and I are a couple of fools,”’ 
said Dame Reed, forgetting her own grief 
in thinking of the joy of the girl she had 
now come to like so well. «It’s plain to 
see that Ralph Payson wasn’t drowned at 
all, but that he is alive, and has come back 
to Tamson. And how happy the poor girl 
must be! ’” 

««But he didn’t go into the house,”’ 
argued Mistress Perkins. ‘*She shut the 
door in his face: you surely saw that as 
well as I did.’’ 

«« That’s true,’’? Dame Reed admitted re- 
luctantly. ** But,’’—-with more confidence 
—*‘‘think o’ the time o’ night! Tamson 
was ever a prudent: girl, and a good one. 
And it’s no time to be havin’ men callers, 
an’ she all alone in the house, except that 
nigger girl, who is no account, anyhow.”’ 

«© Well, I don’t know,’’ Mistress Per- 
kins persisted. ‘* No doubt she is a good 
enough girl, but it’s not likely any young 
woman would shut the door in the face of 
a man who all the world knows is her 
promised husband, and ’specially when she’s 
been thinkin’ him dead these seven months 
past.”’ 

«« Well, there’s somethin’ in that.’’ her 
friend assented, but still hesitatingly, and as 
though very loth to abandon her own theory. 
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«*And then,’’ continued Mistress Per- 
kins, ** he hasn’t come back this way, either. 
Where’s he gone to, d’ye suppose? He’d 
have to walk into the sea, or else go ’round 
through the buryin’ ground, if he wanted to 
get back to the village.’’ 

«<T’m sure I don’t know anything about 
it, Mary, let’s go in,’’ Dame Reed said 
with a shiver, and as if not caring to venture 
farther into the gruesome subject. 

Nothing more was said of the matter that 
night, but the two women kept each other 
faithful company, as though divining the un- 
spoken dread that surrounded them. 

With the coming of the next morning, 
their fears seemed much less real, and the 
immediate sorrow in her own household 
held persistent sway over Dame Reed’s heart 
and mind. ‘They were astir very early, and 
before the sun had been long up, Mistress 
Perkins dispatched one of her friend’s boys 
to Tamson Hathaway’s house for the linen. 
In a few minutes the lad came running 
back with a white, gaping face, and burst- 
ing into the room where his small brethren 
sat eating their breakfast in company with 
his mother and the two other women, he 
cried out, **The nigger girl says Mistress 
Hathaway is dead! ”’ 

The Widow Perkins’ cup dropped to the 
floor with a disastrous clatter, and Mistress 
Reed sprang to her feet and commanded the 
boy to repeat what he had just said. 

He did so, adding, «‘And the girl says, 
won’t you please come up there right away.”’ 

<«]’]l go this very minute,’’ the good 
woman said, forgetting everything else. 

«<And I’ll go with you!’’ exclaimed the 
Widow Perkins. And the two hurried 
away together. 

Panting breathlessly as she climbed the 
narrow path behind her fleeter-footed com- 
panion, Mistress Perkins said, when about 
half way up, ‘‘Sairy, d’ye suppose last 
night—”’ 

But Dame Reed cut her short. ‘* We'd 
better not suppose anything ’bout it just now, 
Mary,’’ she said, ‘* but wait and see.’’ 

It was as the boy had said. They found 
Tamson, dressed as she had been the day 
before, lying, cold and white, upon the old 
settle in the living room; and there was a 
smile, as though of welcome, upon her lips. 

«« Don’t she look happy!’’ Dame Per- 
kins whispered, her voice full of awe, as 
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the two stood looking down into the girl’s 
wide-gpened blue eyes. 

Mistress Reed did not answer, but turned 
to the negro girl, who was weeping silently, 
and asked for an explanation of her mistress’ 
death. 

The servant could tell but little. She had 
left Tamson the previous evening reading the 
old Bible which now lay open upon the 
table, and had heard nothing all night. 

Coming down at an early hour in the 
morning, she found all the doors and win- 
dows closed and locked as usual ; and when 
she went into the living room, her young 
mistress was lying upon the settle. Suppos- 
ing she had fallen asleep, worn out by her 
attentions to the sick, she had not disturbed 
her; and then, a little later, and just as 
young Sam appeared to fetch the linen, had 
come the awful discovery that she was dead. 

Neither of the women made any comment 
upon the girl’s story, nor asked her any fur- 
ther questions. And now Mistress Reed 
turned away from the settle, and going to the 
table, Jooked at the Bible. 

It was open at the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians; and these were the words that 
met her eyes: 


‘* Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same 
spirit. . . . For to one is given by the spirit the 
word of wisdom; to another, the word of knowledge, 
by the same spirit. To another, faith, by the same 
spirit. To another, the gifts of healing by the same 
spirit. To another, the working of miracles. To 
another, discernment of spirits.”’ 





The Call of Tamson Hathaway. 


She read them very slowly, passing her 
forefinger along the lines. And when she 
had finished, she turned to her companion, 
who stood looking over her shoulder. 

««Mary,”’ she whispered, her eyes filled 
with tears, ‘I never read that before or 
heard it read. And somehow it seems nove 
as if she knew more, and was better’n the 
rest of us. Poor Tamson! Maybe she got 
her gift from ‘above, after all, and not from 
the powers of darkness, as the people thought. 
Certain it is that she never wrought any 
evil upon us, but only good,—even for them 
that spoke hardest of her.”’ 

Mistress Perkins looked very uneasy, and 
a softer light came into her shrewd gray eyes 
as they stole across the room and rested 
again upon the dead girl’s face, now seem- 
ing to bear a smile of triumph, as at a glory 
the living eyes had looked their last upon be- 
fore the earth had passed away from their 
vision. 

They laid Tamson away in God’s Acre 
beside her old grandfather; and the snows 
of winter came and drifted white over the 
mound of earth that forever shut away her 


‘ sad face. 


Long afterwards, the two women told of 
what they had seen that night. And so the 
story was handed down of how her lover’s 
spirit had come from the sea, and called 
Tamson Hathaway to pass hand in hand 
with him to the other world. 


Mary Devereux. 
































OWEVER it may be in other cities, 

Lent no longer influences the theat- 

rical business in New York. Even 

Holy Week, which used to be so dreaded by 

managers, shows no decline of patronage. 

Matinées of music and literature and lectures 

are arranged for those who do not think it 

fashionable to attend the regular performances 

during Lent, but on the great theatre-going 

public of New York the solemn season has 
little or no effect. 

Grand opera depends entirely for its suc- 
cess on the patronage of society ; with the 
drama it is different. Of course each theatre 
has its fashionable clientéle whose approval is 
necessary for the prosperous career of a play, 
but the people who support grand opera, 
and who are supposed to represent the so- 
ciety of New York with a big S— these 
people do not decide the fate of adrama. A 
very large share of the theatre-going public of 
New York is made up of its floating popula- 
tion, and the rest of it is not bound by any 
of the forms and conditions laid down by 
Mrs. Grundy for the guidance of that par- 
ticular flock of sheep called Polite Society. 


x * x 


«©The Right to Hiss,’’ was the subject 
of an interesting discussion a while ago, in- 
volving the privilege of the audience to re- 
buke the actor, and decided, we believe, to 
the effect that cold silence is the best indica- 
tion of displeasure. | Now the reverse side 
of the question is suggested to us by an inci- 
dent which occurred not long ago when an 
actor from the stage reprimanded a noisy 
group in the audience. The theatre is cer- 
tainly not a place to carry on conversation, 
and a person who persists in talking while 
the action of the play progresses and atten- 
tion is bound up therein, deserves a rebuke 
from any player who is brave enough to 
administer it in the right place. 

In some cases, perhaps, an audience may 
be justified in hissing an actor, but one 
should remember that the player is simply 


following the words and instructions of some 
one else, and that he is doing his best to earn 
a living in that very precarious state it has 
pleased fate to call him. The author or the 
manager is far more often the real culprit, 
and the poor actor should not be made to 
suffer for their indiscretions. 

American audiences, as a rule, are patient, 
polite, and long suffering. In London it is 
no novelty for an actor or author to be 
called out simply to be hooted or jeered at 
by gallery and pit. Frequently the Ameri- 
can audience goes to the other extreme, 
applauding an author until he deludes him- 
self into the idea that he is a great success, 
until the next morning, when he is unmerci- 
fully criticised in the newspapers. 

ee 

From present indications our native dram- 

atists will be well to the fore next season. 





New plays 
have been fin- 
ished or are 


now being 
written by 
Bronson How- 
ard, Augustus 
Thomas, Hen- 
ry Guy Carl- 
ton, William 
Gillette, Frank- 
lyn Fyles and 
Charles Klein. 


x * x 


Not so very 
many years ago 
a young girl in 
San Francisco 
walked up to 
the box office 
of a prominent 
theatre and an- 
nounced that 
she wanted to 
be an actress. 
W ith charac- 








Ada Lewis. 
Photograph by Chickering. 
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Julia Marlowe-Taber. 


From her latest photograph by Thors, San Francisco, 


teristic pluck she insisted on seeing the man- 
ager, and finally succeeded in obtaining an 
engagement. Shortly afterwards she came 
to New York and had the opportunity of 
creating a part ina new play. She made 
an instantaneous hit and has never lacked an 
engagement since. The girl was and is 
Ada Lewis. Every one remembers her 
Tough Girl in «« Reilly and the 400,’ and 
since her term with Harrigan she has been 
a member of May Irwin’s company, ap- 
pearing in ‘*The Widow Jones’’ and 
«* Courted into Court.”’ 





Among the Players. 


The superb beauty 
of Maxine Elliott was 
never more apparent 
or satisfying than at the 
present time. Accord- 
ing to Keats, Miss EI- 
liott should be a con- 
tinuous and everlasting 
joy, and we believe 
that everyone will agree 
that she fulfills the 
poet’s expression. 

In Augustin Daly’s 
company Miss Elliott 
was seen to advantage 
in several productions, 
but she soon found out, 
as many others have 
before her, that while 
Daly’s is a good 
school, there is little 
chance for promotion, 
and she resigned to be- 
come leading lady in 
Nat Goodwin’s com- 
pany. 

Miss Olive Oliver 
is an actress blessed 
with a delightfully 
sweet and refined voice, 
which she uses in a 
way well worthy of 
being imitated. More- 
over, she possesses 
much artistic intelli- 
gence. Her imper- 
sonation of the adven- 
turess in ‘*A Social 
Highwayman ’’ was a 
perfect piece of work, 
plausible, unexaggerated, natural, quite over- 
shadowing the little Puritan heroine, and as 
the ambitious wife in «* A Superfluous Hus- 
band ”’ she gave a most spirited performance. 
Her last appearance was in Sardou’s 
«« Spiritisme.’’ Miss Oliver is ‘¢ divinely 
tall’? with most expressive dark eyes, and 
exquisite taste in dress. 


x * » 


For blonde and vivacious prettiness Miss 
Amelia Bingham is prominent among our 
young actresses. She has hair the color and 
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rexture of cornsilk, and a laugh as infectious 
as spring sunshine. This season she has 
een seen with Robert Hilliard in «* The 
Mummy,’’ and in Edward Milton Royle’s 
«©Captain Impudence.’’ As both these 
performances were comic and for the most 
part overdrawn, Miss Bingham has not re- 
cently had an opportunity to display that 
dramatic ability she so admirably evidenced 
in «* The Prodigal Daughter’’ and <<‘ The 
Capitol.”’ 

. ae. 

Little Gladys Wallis has been keeping 
rather quiet since her 
starring tour. Once 
only, in two years, as 
we remember, has she 
appeared in New York. 
That appearance, how- 
ever, is still fresh in our 
memory, for her per- 
formance of the roman- 
tic little girl in «* The 
Squire of Dames ’’ was 
a delicious bit of work. 
Miss Wallis is a re- 
markably pretty and 
dainty actress, and we 
hope she will soon be 
seen prominently in 
such congenial parts as 
she used to play so well 
with W. H. Crane. 


x * 


The production of a 
new play by Victorien 
Sardou is usually an im- 
portant and very inter- 
esting event, but ¢¢ Spir- 
itisme,’’ the latest pro- 
duction from his pen, is 
unworthy the author of 
such strong dramas as 
«¢ Fedora,’’ «* Diplom- 
acy,’? and ‘*Gismon- 
da.’’ There is noth- 
ing new or striking from 
a dramatic point of 
view in ‘¢ Spiritisme,”’ 
although the play is 
meant to be an argument 
for the cult of which its 
author is an enthusiastic 
member. But beyond a 
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few rappings on a table, which evince to the 
unbeliever nothing but an admirable stage 
management, ‘¢ Spiritisme ’’ is merely a rep- 
etition of the time (dis) honored theme of the 
French drama, to wit, the usual triangular ar- 
rangement of the husband, the wife and the 
lover. The introduction of the alleged 
<< spiritualism ’’ amuses the audience, in- 
stead of impressing. Miss Virginia Harned 
gave an unquestionably fine performance of 
the leading réle, portraying the unhappy 
wife with passionate emotion. The husband 
was most nobly acted by Nelson Wheat- 





Robert Taber. 


From his latest photograph by Thors, San Francisco. 
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Maxine Elliot. 
From her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


croft, whose sad and untimely death so soon 
followed the production. Mr. Wheatcroft 
was an actor of unusual artistic ability and 
polish. There is scarcely a player on the 
American stage who can compare to him in 
his particular line, while personally, Mr. 
Wheatcroft was a charming and cultured 
gentleman, and of most distinguished and 
handsome appearance. 


* * x 


It is a pleasure to record the success of 
two such artistic and clever players as Julia 
Marlowe and Robert Taber in a new play, 
especially when the play itself is so deserving 
of commendation. ‘For Bonnie Prince 
Charlie," produced in New York two 
months ago, is a translation by J. I. C. 
Clarke of Frangois Coppée’s ** Les Jacob- 
ites.”” While the part of the Prince is 
strong in its influence on the drama, the 
characters of Angus, a blind old beggar, por- 
trayed by Mr. Taber, and Mary, his 
granddaughter (Miss Marlowe), who is 
supposed to typify Scotland, are the chief 
figures. The story tells of a liason between 
the Prince, and the wife of the chief C/an- 
morris; Mary’s heroic self-sacrifice to save 
the woman’s honor ; the defeat of the Stuart 
cause in spite of the patriotic men who gave 
their lives for it; the escape of the Prince 


after Culloden, and the death of Mary. It 
is a powerful and pathetic play, with several 
stirring scenes and a new and strikingly 
tragic situation : when the blind old man is 
called in to curse the woman who has be- 
witched the Prince and imperilled the Stuart 
cause, and Mary kneels sobbing in her place 
—all for Scotland and Prince Charlie. The 
dialogue is beautiful and poetic, as might be 
expected from Coppée, and the martial 
Scotch atmosphere and spirit are admirably 
preserved. The acting of Julia Marlowe as 
Mary is exquisitely tender and pathetic, and 
though the part is really an ideal one, she 
invests it with a very human and womanly 
charm. Robert Taber presents the blind 
old beggar with much realism and dramatic 
force. Both Mr. and Mrs. Taber have a 
fine sense of the poetic, and they play to- 
gether in artistic unison. Their achieve- 
ments and success, the high standard of their 
productions and their own work are a 
credit to the American stage. 

x * x 
Miss Grace Kimball is a picture of loveli- 
ness in the white wig and patches of a cen- 
tury ago, and she is very clever in portraying 
the haughty high-born damsel with whom 
the poor genius falls in love, but tenderness 
and pathos are not to be found in her artistic 
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make-up. She is dignified and passionate, noticeable in ** A Swanger in New York,”’’ 
but a little too apt to be carried away by her a few of the characters being designated as 
own emotion. When she tones down her follows: J. Collier Downe, Handel Grubb, 
work and shades it with sympathy, she will Wright Innit, Cumming Swift, Haight 
be a better actress. At present she is play- Work, May Ketchum and Kitty Winns. 

ing the leading réle with Henry Miller in * ; 

«« Heartsease.”’ aa 


- It has finally been decided that Julia 
* Ok Arthur will create the title rdle in the 

The new comedy by Charles Hoyt in dramatization of Mrs. Burnett’s «* A Lady 
which Harry Connor is featured is called of Quality”? the production of which is now 
<«¢ A Stranger in New York’’ and is said to. announced for early next season. Miss 
be as amusing as that popular farce *‘A Trip  Arthur’s dark beauty and dramatic intensity 
to Chinatown.”? Mr. Hoyt always tegins should well fit this trying part, and if the 





Grace Kimball in ‘‘ Heartsease.” 
From her latest photograph Copyright 1897, by Otto Sarony, N. Y. 


the titles of his plays with ‘A’’ and believes play proves as absorbing and picturesque as 
his luck would be broken otherwise. ‘The _ the book, it should be a great success. Miss 
usual clever Hoytian play upon words is Arthur is at present a member of Sir Henry 
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Irving’s Lyceum Company. Her two 
years with this organization must have been 
splendid training for our young actress. 
Her appearance here next season will be in 
the nature of a starring tour. 


The illness of both Irving and Miss Terry 
has had rather a depressing effect on their 
London season. ‘Their new production was 
«« Madame Sans-Géne,’’ with Sir Henry as 
Napoleon and Lady Ellen as the historic 
washerwoman. It is difficult to imagine the 
length and lankiness of Irving 
garbed in the uniform of the 
Little Corporal and assuming that 
grim and good-natured humor 
which belong to the character in 
the play, but this actor’s art has 
overcome physical and histrionic 
difficulties before this, and he 
cannot fail to give a fine per- 
formance. 

On the other hand, it is easy 
to see Miss Terry as the im- 
pulsive, warm-hearted, whole- 
souled Catherine. The part and 
she accord perfectly. 


* 


x x 
Wilson Barrett seems to be 
going in for religious drama. 


Having achieved a great success 
in England with **¢ The Sign of 
the Cross,’’ he has just produced 
‘©The Daughters of Babylon,’’ 
written by himself. Mr. Barrett 
is apparently quite fond of playing 
pagan and being converted by a 
beautiful Christian girl. Several 
of his plays have substantially the 
same plot, but he always manages 
to make it effective. 


That very amusing and highly successful 
comedy ‘* My Friend from India,’’ has al- 
ready been imitated in London, where Justin 
Huntley McCarthy has made it a basis for a 
farce he calls «* My Friend the Prince.”’ 
The production has duplicated the success of 
the original, and two young American actors 
have made decided hits in it—Paul Arthur 
and Aubrey Boucicault. Mr. Arthur went 
to Paris a few years ago to cultivate his 
vaice, but evidently has gone back to the 
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work for which he is best suited. <A promi- 
nent London paper calls him << one of the 
finest Comedy artists on the stage.’’ 

The popularity of Thomas Hardy’s 
novel **'Tess of the d’ Urbervilles ’’ bids fair 
to be duplicated by, Lorrimer Stoddard’s 
dramatization and Minnie Madden Fiske’s 
production of the story on the stage. The 
play follows the novel closely, although one 
or two changes are introduced for theatric 
effect, and all of Hardy’s fine writing and 


———— ey 





Amelia Bingham. 
From photograph by Falk. 


masterly psychology are lost. The arrange- 
ment of the scenes is excellent, the play be- 
ginning with Zess’s acquaintance with Ange/ 
Clare at the dairy farm. The second act 
shows the old manor house where Tess and 
Angel go after their wedding; the third is 
the poverty-stricken house of the Durby- 
fields a year later, and the Jast is divided in- 
to two scenes: Alec’s lodgings, where the 
murder occurs, and the old stone temple 
where Jess is captured. The final climax 
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is thrillingly effective. The Tess of Mrs. 
Fiske is in every way a pathetic, moving 
and original performance. It is a far more 
refined and intellectual character than the 
woman Hardy drew —in fact there are 
times when it seems another Jess altogether 
—a difference that is marked by physical 
incongruity also, but her tenderness, her 
love, her anguish and her stony despair are 
so fine that all else is forgotten. The praise 
that this performance has received easily 
places Mrs. Fiske in the very front rank of 
American actresses. 


Olive Oliver. 


Photograph by Aimé Dupont. 


Charles Coghlan plays the villain A/c, 
with admirable ease and_ effectiveness. 
Mr. Coghlan is always a thorough and sat- 
isfying artist. E. M. Bell is as good an 
Angel as could be expected, for the part is 
very unsympathetic. Annie Irish imbues 
the character of Marian, one of the dairy- 
maids, with great power and passion. 

The setting of the play, its atmosphere, 
its cast, are almost perfect. ‘*'Tess”’ is 
certain to enjoy a long and prosperous 
career. 
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In the case of plays made from books, 
the dramatic realization of a character rarely 
accords with the reader’s conception of it. 
In a book we so often enjoy little character- 
istics and moods of a person; we particularly 
delight in a fine bit of analysis or descrip- 
tion, and are moved by some especially 
pretty or pathetic incident, none of which 
can be well reproduced on the stage. It is 
for this reason that the dramatized novel 
is apt to be disappointing, The playwright 
and the novelist work on very different 
lines; the one must use a broad brush, the 
other can take a fine pen. We 
have not yet seen on the stage 
the real Tri/by. There have 
been a number of Tri/bys— 
beautiful, pathetic, earnest, lov- 
ing, intense—but not the real 
grisette of the Quartier Latin. 
Perhaps if she had been shown 
us, we would not have liked her 
as well as we did that 7ri/by now 
so familiar. It is the same with 
Tess. ‘The woman in the book 
is physically large and luxurious; 
she was rather ignorant, she 
worked in the fields. In her 
heart were vain strivings after 
something better and higher than 
her daily life offered. She had 
sinned, and though she suffered 
shame, could scarcely realize her 
moral condition. The Z%ss on 
the stage is a fair, frail little 
woman who is more brain than 
heart, and whose spirit super- 
sedes her sense. She is finer in 
every way than Hardy’s Tess. 
The great success which this 
characterization has met with, 
leads us to doubt if thereal 7’ess 
would have been liked half so well. 


x * x 


Since so many legitimate actors have en- 
tered the ranks of vaudeville, the character 
of that branch of amusement has been con- 
siderably improved. High class monologues 
or one act plays, in which the actors invar- 
iably appear, are certainly far more refined 
and entertaining than the knock-about team, 
or the singing and dancing soubrette (vintage 
of 1840). Selections from Shakespeare 
have even been given at vaudeville houses 
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by ex-stars with much success and audiences 
enjoy this lighter grade of performance much 
better than the ordinary ‘¢ turn.”’ 

* ‘ * 

From present indications, the American 
dramatists will be well to the fore next 
season. New plays are promised from 
Henry Guy Carlton, Bronson Howard, 
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The recent success of several American 
actors and plays in London is encouraging, 
and during the coming season a number of 
American attractions will be taken across the 
water. Prominent among these is << Secret 
Service,’’ which will be presented with its 
original Garrick Theatre cast. De Wolf 
Hopper will probably undertake a London 


> 





Gladys Wallis. 


From her latest photograph. 


Charles Klein, William Gillette, Russ Why- 
tal, Augustus Thomas, Franklyn Fyles, and 
Madeline Lucette Ryley. This is certainly 
an interesting list, for much clever work has 
emanated from these writers, and if each 
puts forward a good play, and each is 
thoroughly capable of it, the American 
drama will be particularly lustrous. 


Copyright 1897, by B. J. Falk, N. Y. 


engagement before long. Charles Frohman 
intends hereafter to send his greatest suc- 
cesses to London; Minnie Maddern Fiske 
will doubtless appear there also. ** Chris- 
topher, Jr.,’” has been doing a big business 
under the title of ««Jedbury, Jr.,’” and the 
American farce, ‘* The Prodigal Father,”’ 
was recently given a London production. 





























"Tt who have enjoyed the privi- 
lege of listening to Mr. Clarence 
Eddy’s organ playing fully concede 
his reputation as ‘* foremost among American 
organists, and ranking high among the great- 
est organ virtuosos of the world.’? Mr. 
Eddy has unquestionably advanced the gen- 
eral standard of organ playing in America 
to an almost incredible degree. He has 
given concerts and recitals in every part of 
this country, and has upheld the honor of 
the American name by several series of 
organ recitals in the most musical cities of 
Europe. Mr. Eddy was born in Green- 
field, Mass., June 23, 1851. Showing 
unusual talent for music at the age of sixteen, 
he went to Berlin 
to take lessons of 
the great German 
master, August 
Haupt. He soon 
became distin- 
guished for his 
aptitude and al- 
most unexampled 
industry, playing 
not alone the 
entire classical 
repertory of the 
organ, but a 
large number of 
modern arrange- 
ments, many of 
them made ex- 
pressly for him. 
Herr Haupt has 
said of him, ‘«In 
organ playing,the 
performances of 
Mr. Eddy are 
worthy to bedes- 
ignated as emin- 
ent, and he is 
undoubtedly the 
peer of the great- 
est living organ- 
ists.’” 





Clarence Eddy. 


Mr. Eddy has given recitals through Ger- 
many, Austria, Switzerland, and Holland, 
not only delighting his audiences, but laying 
the foundation of personal acquaintance with 
the greatest organists and composers. He 
did much for music in Chicago, while he 
was organist of the First Congregational 
Church, and it was with deep regret that his 
resignation was accepted. His work now 
is chiefly in giving recitals and presiding at 
the inauguration of new organs. He opened 
the most magnificent organ in America, in 
fact, one of the finest in the world, last year 
in San Francisco—at St. Ignatius Church— 
and goes there this spring to preside at the 
Easter celebrations. Mr. Eddy was official 
organist at the 
Centennial Ex- 
position in 
1876, the Vi- 
enna Exposition, 
the Paris Ex- 
position of ’89, 
and at the Co- 
lumbian Ex- 
position of ’93. 
At the latter, he 
was a prominent 
member of the 
musical program 
committee, and it 
was entirely due 
to his efforts that 
the great organ 
was erected at 
the Fair, and 
the celebrated 
French organist, 
Alexander Guil- 
mant, induced to 
come over. Mr. 
Eddy’s recent 
organ recitals in 
Paris; Berlin, 
Rome, Milan, 
and London, 
were wonder- 
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Maud Morgan. 
Photograph by Davis & ¢ 


fully successful. He is a man of much 
personal magnetism, genial, and greatly ad- 
mired. He has won his laurels nobly, and 
nobly does he wear them. 


Ra 
pS 


* 


Miss Maud Morgan is among the most 
widely known musical artists of this conti- 
nent. Her harp playing has been heard 


K 


and admired in almost every city of note 
from Maine to the Pacific. Being the 
daughter of the distinguished composer and 
organist, George W. Morgan, she was sur- 
rounded by a musical atmosphere from in- 
fancy, and showing most marked talent, 
began the study of music when only a child. 
Her ability and progress were unusual, and 
she made her first public appearance when 
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only twelve, as solo harpist. Miss Morgan 
has played before most distinguished audi- 
ences. Upon one occasion the Empress of 
Brazil was present and desired that Miss 
Morgan be presented to her, as she wished 
to express in person her delight with her 
playing. When abroad a few years ago she 
played with most flattering results at a num- 
ber of prominent concerts in England, and 
while at Oxford, she met through interested 
friends, Princess Christian, who was most 
gracious to her. The day after, the Princess 
was to play the piano at a concert given for 
charity, of which Her Highness was a 
patroness; wishing Miss Morgan to take 
part, she had the program changed, substi- 
tuting two harp solos for two vocal numbers. 
Musicians, as well as members of the Royal 
family present, proclaimed her the success of 
this distinguished concert. For several 
seasons Miss Morgan has not only devoted 
herself to her harp, but has been the chief 
promoter and leader of one 

of the most successful wo- : 

men’s choral-clubs in New 
York. She has not only 
taught them to interpret class- 
ical and modern works most 
satisfactorily, but has in 
many instances taught the 
members the art of proper 
tone production, of which 
she has made a_ thorough 
study. The public con- 
certs of the Lenox Choral 
Society reflect great credit 
upon Miss Morgan as a mu- 
sician and leader. 


. "8 

About four years ago a 
young English ’cellist made 
his appearance in musical] cir- 
cles in London, fresh from 
his studies in Germany, and 
immediately won a high posi- 
tion for himself. He has 
been in the new world but a 
few months, yet has won the 
same laurels here. Mr. Leo 
Stern, unlike most great mu- 
siclans, was not an infant 
prodigy, but devoted his 
earlier days, spent in Scot- 
land, to the study of chem- 
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istry. This did not seem to agree with him, 
and after several trips on the continent for his 
health, he decided to remain in Germany and 
follow the study of the instrument he had long 
been devoted to—the violoncello. Mr. 
Stern’s natural gifts of temperament and men- 
tality were so strong, and he was so arduous in 
his application to the art he loved, it was 
not many years before he appeared as an 
artiste and with remarkable success. He 
has been requested to play to royalty, and 
presented with numerous emblems of appre- 
ciation and esteem from members of royal 
families. 

Anton Dvorak first met the young ’ cellist 
through the inability of the performer whom 
he had selected to appear. Hearing of the 
difficulty Dvorak was having in procuring a 
cellist to take the place of the chosen one, 
Stern immediately started from London, 
’cello in hand, for Prague, where Dvorak 
then was, asking upon his arrival permission 
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Emilio de Gogorza. 


Photograph by Aimé Dupont, 


to submit his interpretation of the new work 
for approval. This he was allowed to do, 
but rather under protest. He so delighted 
the composer, however, he was chosen for 
the public performance, and remained at the 
cordial invitation of Dvorak, as his guest, 
studying, and adding finishing touches to the 
work, under the great composer’s personal 
supervision. The public performance was 
an immense triumph for both, and won for 
Mr. Stern immediate recognition as an artist 
of the highest rank. 

The very noticeable instrument Mr. Stern 
plays upon is the largest Stradivarius in ex- 
istence, and is known among connoisseurs.as 
the «* General Kidd Strad.’’ For over one 
hundred and twenty years it was locked up 
in a box and never had been used until in 
Mr. Stern’s possession. It was presented to 
him by a number of London admirers, and 
is said to have cost a most fabulous amount, 


Among the young artists who have ac- 
quired a popularity that promises ta become 
lasting, we find the barytone, Mr, Emilio de 
Gogorza. Possessed of great modesty and 
intelligence, Mr. Gogorza rather underesti- 
mates his voice and talent; and although in 
his short career he has met with most flatter- 
ing artistic recognition, he realizes there is a 
vast field in his chosen art still to be culti- 
vated. With the rich endowments nature 
has so generously bestowed upon him, and 
with an unusual amount of ambition, 
Mr. Gogorza is destined to become one 
of the first barytones of his day. As a boy 
soprano, he sang in a number of choirs in 
England, where he received his education 
and first musical instruction. Later he went 
to Paris, where he studied with the most 
celebrated masters. Having been a most 
earnest student he has acquired a very large 
and varied repertory, embracing many 
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operas, which he was fortunate enough to 
study under the guidance of Mr. Boyer, and 
in some instances with the composers them- 
selves; songs in many tongues, and, in fact, 


the repertory of artists many years before the 
public. Mr. Gogorza’s close acquaintance 
with many of the great opera artists has been 
of immense value to him, and he has had the 
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privilege of the advicé and musical opinions 
of such great men as M. Jean de Reszké, 
who is always ready to assist young artists 
by practical talks and lessons; M. Victor 
Maurel, David Bispham, and many others. 
The natural quality of Mr. Gogorza’s voice 
is very beautiful, but his greatest charm is in 
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of Therese in the opera of «* La Falote,” 
which had its first American production at 
the Casino in March, is a rara-awis for the 
comic opera stage. She invested the some- 
what insipid score with all the musical merit 
it was capable of, but it was very evident the 
music was totally inadequate to the artiste. 




















Yvonne de Treville. 


Photograph by Howe. 


‘the musical intelligence of his interpretations. 
He has much temperament, a great amount 
of magnetism, and a most delightful manner. 


x * x 


Mlle. Yvonne de _ Treville, the new 
‘prima-donna, who has been singing the rdle 


Mlle. de Tréville is-a southern songbird, 
her early childhood having been spent in the 
southwest. From her father, who was 
French, she seems to have inherited all the 
naiveté and spirit of that race, with an irre- 
sistibly chic manner, that leads one to be- 
lieve she must be tout-a-fait Frangaise. Mle. 
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de Tréville’s mother, however, is a genuine 
American, a most interesting schoiar and 
musician, and has devoted herself most 
untiringly to the education of her talented 
daughter. 

Mlle. de Tréville first began her vocal 
studies in New York, and laid the founda- 
tion for her vocal career, taking a daily les- 
son from the celebrated voice builder, Mr. 
A. A. Patton. This was of the greatest 
value to her after she began her studies with 
Madame Marchesi in Paris, as she was able 
to enter the opera class after having been 
with the celebrated Madame only a few 
weeks. Mlle. de Tréville uses her voice 
with the utmost intelligence; and being very 
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clever, fair to gaze upon, and possessing an 
unusual amount of American pluck, this little 
artiste is sure to rise above the comic opera 
realm in a very short time. 


i * x 


Americans who have been fortunate 
enough to spend the season in London within 
the last few years, are as familiar with the 
name of Ella Russell as with that of Melba, 
or Eames. Miss Russell’s own people have 
yet to become acquainted with her ¢¢ glorious 
voice and magnificent self,’’ as the English 
say. Fortunately, Miss Russell may be 
heard in opera as well as concert and ora- 
torio work during this, her first professional 


Ella Russell, 
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De Wolf Hopper. 
Photograph by Baker. 


visit to her native country. Mr. Grau has 
met with such dire misfortune in regard to 
prima donnas this season, Miss Russell has 
finally been persuaded to abandon her first 
idea of only concertizing here this year, and 
will be heard in some of her best réles with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company on their 
spring tour, for Mme. Calvé, as the only re- 
maining prima donna in the company, was 
beginning to realize that the burden was too 
great, even for her. Miss Russell is from 
Cleveland, Ohio, where her brilliant voice 
first received training, and so very re- 
markable was her musical progress, Max 
Strakosch, the celebrated impresario, advised 
her to go abroad to study, which she did; 
first in Paris, then in Milan, making her 
début while still in her teens, as Leonora 
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in ‘*I] Trovatore.’’ Miss Russell 
has since delighted innumerable audi- 
ences in every capital of Europe, 
and upon her first appearance in 
London she created an immense 
furore. After being successfully 
established as the favorite grand opera 
prima donna of London, Miss Rus- 
sell made extended tours through the 
provinces; endearing herself to the 
lovers of oratorio as no other singer 
ever has. English people award 
Miss Russell the highest place as 
an oratorio soprano, and consider 
their great musical festivals incom- 
plete without her. In opera, Miss 
Russell has distinguished herself as a 
Wagnerian singer. Her success in 
«« Lohengrin,’’ «“Tannhauser,’’ The 
Flying Dutchman,’’ also the three 
operas of Triology, has been very 
marked. She is endowed with 
great personal beauty, and has an 
imposing, statuesque bearing which 
makes her an ideal figure of dramatic 
power. Although Miss Russell has 
been away from her native land so 
long, she seems to have lost none of 
her patriotism, for she is as en- 
thusiastic and proud of her country 
and people, as they are of their very 
distinguished ccuntrywoman. 


, 


x 


x 


«<E] Capitan’? was such a great and 
genuine success last season that De Wolf 
Hopper continues in it. It is far and away 
the best opera he ever produced, and his 
part in it is delightfully droll. Charles 
Klein’s clever, clean libretto and Sousa’s 
spirited music form one of the very best 
operas yet put forth by American authors. 

Dainty little Edna Wallace Hopper is par- 
ticularly fetching in this production—it is 
her best work yet, in spite of the fact that 
she cannot sing, but she is so ‘*cute’’ and 
childish that the lack of vocal power is over- 
looked. It is always funny to see the long 
comedian and his little wife together. 











Tue Orner Benepicr ARNOLD. 


E paused for a moment in the door- 

H way, shading his eyes with his hand 

as he peered down the meadow 

road. Against the background, of flickering 

candle-light the tall, bent figure and wrinkled 
face stood out in strong relief. 

«*What time is’t, Nancy?’ he asked, 
turning toward the living-room. 

‘* Nigh half-after seven now.”’ 

««Hey?’? Old Ben Arnold was very 
deaf, 

**T say it’s goin’ on to half-past seven. 
Postrider’s more’n two hours late to-night.”’ 

«<Well, well, what if he be? They 
needn’t all act so scairt about it. If it’s good 
news we c’n afford to wait, ’n’ if it’s bad 
’twill reach us soon enough. Ye needn’t 
fret! We ain’t doin’ much ag’in them red- 
coats now, but jes’ mark my words, when 
Ben Arnold takes the field ag’in there’ll be 
a change. ’** 

The old man made his way out upon the 
green, walking firmly, despite his many 
years, and took his seat among the others 
there. It was twilight of an October even- 
jng. The mist had begun to rise, and lay 
like a thick white blanket on the river which 
flowed to the east of the little country town, 
and the bare trees and fences that bounded 
the meadow-land showed dimly, as through 
a veil. But in the street itself the air was 
clear. The low, sloping-roofed houses on 
the right, the narrow sandy road, and even 
the faces of the assembled patriots could still 
plainly be seen. Old Benedict Arnold was 
able to catch only a word here and there of 
the conversation, but he watched the move- 
ments of their lips with wistful eagerness. 

«« Any signs o’ him yet, Peter?’’ trem- 
ulously asked a little wizened man with a 
conforter tied about his head, addressing a 
lad perched in the branches of a tree some 
yards distant. 

«Not yet, Sir.”’ 

The little man shook his head. ‘* He 
hain’t never be’n so late but once before. 
? N’ then ’ twas to bring us news o’ the 
battle o’ Long Island. I mistrust the Lord 
has ag’in turned his face from us because of 
our transgressions.”’ 

There was an uneasy stir among the 
crowd. 


«*Hush yer croakin’, John Simonson,’’ 
cried Deacon Slocum, who was a godly 
man and much respected among them all. 
<< Troubles come soon enough in these times, 
> n’ hard enough, without our goin’ out of 
the way to look for’em. As long as we’ve 
brave men on our side like Washin’ton ’n’ 
Green ’n’ Morgan ’n’ Stark ?’— 

«©?N’ Ben Arnold. Grand-nefy on his 
father’s side, Ben Arnold is, ’n’ got my 
name into the bargain!’’ interrupted the 
voice of the old tavern-keeper at his elbow. 

«© Yes, ’n’ Ben Arnold. He’s as brave 
as any o”’ ’em if he was brought up not 
twenty mile from here. As long as we’ve 
got men like them to fight fur us, I say, I 
sha’n’t believe but what the Almighty ” 1] 
keep on our side fur a spell longer.”’ 

««Hark!’’ A little woman with a shawl 
about her head leaned forward and peered 
for a moment into the darkness, her hands 
clasped to her side and her breath coming 
in gasps. Then she drew back and gave a 
nerveless laugh. 

«¢] thought I heerd the postrider’s hoss,”’ 
she said. <‘*But ’twa’n’t nothin’ buta 
bramble-bush a-cracklin’ under foot.’’ 

There was a pause for a time, as they 
watched the last red streaks fade in the west, 
and the white mist creep up from the river. 
It was the old tavern-keeper who broke the 
silence. He spoke cheerily, and with one 
hand held trumpet-fashion about his ear to 
catch the response. 

«¢ We ain’t no call to feel anxious ’cause 
the postrider chances to be a little late. It’s 
jes’ as apt to be good news as bad. Re- 
member thet night back theer in ?77, when 
we set here watchin’ ’n’ most ready to give 
up, ’n’ Zeke Simons come dashin’ through 
the street yellin’ out bout Ben Arnold ’n’ 
Saratogy? Lord, sech a time! But it didn’t 
s’prise me any. He ain’t afeerd 0’ 
nothin’, thet boy aint! Never wuz, from 
the time he could talk.”’ 

The ring of youth was in the old man’s 
voice. He turned proudly toward the 
Deacon. 

<¢Jes’ like a tiger, Ben Arnold is, under 
fire. They’d ha’ lost the battle ef it 
hadn’t be’n fur him ther’ in Saratogy. 
«The chances is even,’ says the messenger, 
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comin’ up to where Gates set in his camp. 
«Then by the Lord, I’ll decide it,’ says Ben 
Arnold. Jumped his hoss over the fence ’n’ 
went dashin’ down the road like a hurricane, 
with all o’ ’em a-shoutin’ arter him, ‘Hold 
on! Come back! Ye hain’t got no orders!’ 
‘Orders be hanged!’ says Ben Arnold, a 
keepin’ on. Rushed right into the battle- 
field, jes’ as his men wuz losin’ heart— 
rushed up to the head o’ ’em, the bullets 
flyin’ ’round like hailstones. ‘Come along, 
boys! We’ll drive em back!’ says Arnold. 
Spurred his hoss up the hill a shoutin’ like a 
crazy man, ’n’ all his men a cheerin’ ’n’ 
follerin’ arter, ‘Ye can’t doit! They’ll 
cut ye down! says the other captains. 
«Come along, boys! We'll give ’em hell 
before they do!’ says Ben Arnold, dashin’ 
right in‘ > the enemy’s lines, his regiment a 
follerin’ close behind, ’n’ the British breakin’ 
’n’ runnin’ like a mess o’ sheep before the 
dogs. ‘Give it to em, boys! Fight fer yer 
country ’n’ yer wives!’ says Arnold—an’ 
then the bullet come ’n’ struck him down.”’ 

«« But God be thanked, not ’till the battle 
was won!”’ cried the Deacon. ‘* Though 
his wound has been a wearisome’ one for 
him.”” 

«<Don’t you fret about thet. He’ll be 
takin’ to the field ag’in pretty soon. His 
country’s needin’ him, ’n he ain’t one to 
hang back, whether his leg’s well or not— 
no more’n I ever wuz! It sort o’ runs in 
the Arnold blood.”’ 

«<Knew he’d git thet in pretty soon,’’ 
muttered the little man with the comforter, 
moving uneasily upon the settee. ‘*Ye'd 
think he wuz in his second childhood, the 
way he harps on’t. Grand-nefy once re- 
moved ain’t very near to boast of, when 
all’s said ’n’ done.’’ 

««Hey? What’sthet?’’ Ben Arnold turned 
quickly, his hand still encircling his ear. 
There was an old rivalry between the two. 

«<I say grand-nefy once removed ain’t 
near enough relation fur ye to be worryin’ 
about. ’Tain’t like me, with childern ’n’ 
grandchildern in the war.’’ 

«« Allers bringin’ thet up—allers! S’ pose 
you think it plagues me! S’pose ye think 
I'm growin’ thin now ’cause ye got Sal 
Perkins away from me fifty year ago, ’n’ 
them childern ’n’ grandchildern ain’t mine. 
I c’n tell ye one thing—ther’ ain’t never a 
man thet’s hed the Arnold name thet hain’t 
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hed the Arnold temper ’n’ the Arnold blood 
along with it, ’n’ ’ud rather be shot than 
git caught in an underhand trick sech as ye 
played on me.”’ 

«*Twa’n’t no underhand trick thet got 
Sal Perkins—’twas the Lord’s jedgment, 
knowin’ ye wan’t fit to bring up a fam’ly o’ 
childern. Talk about the Arnold blood if 
it gives ye any satisfaction—yer name’s run 
out in town like a green bay tree. Yer the 
only one left, ’n’ ye—’’ 


He stopped suddenly. 


«¢Hey? What’s thet?’’ queried the tav- 
ern-keeper, testily. ‘Losin’ yer voice, 
ain’t ye? Why don’t ye speak out, so’s a 


body ¢’n hear?”’ 

The little old man had risen, and was 
pointing with a skinny finger toward a ]um- 
inous spot visible through the fog to the 
westward. ‘¢What’s thet light burnin’ over 
theer fur? ’’ he asked. 

There was a startled exclamation from the 
other patriots. ‘They pressed forward, star- 
ing with eager eyes. The light grew 
brighter as they gazed. 

<<? Tis a bonfire! ’’ 

«*A danger signal?’’ Instinctively the 
Deacon pressed his hand to his side, where 
in younger days he had been wont to carry 
his sword. 

«<< No, it burns too steady fur thet.”’ 

A deep voice spoke up from the crowd, 
«¢ Postrider stops theer an hour before he’s 
due this side. Pray God it’s the news 0’ a 
battle ’n’ a grand vict’ry! ”’ 

«« Amen! ’”’ assented a chorus of patriot 
voices. 

Only the little woman with the shawl 
was silent and clasped her hands more closely 
together. She was a widow, and her only 
son was in the war. 

Suddenly, as they listened, the sound of a 
horn, faint, far-off, came to their straining 
ears. The boy in the tree swung his hat 
wildly. ‘*Postrider! Postrider! I heerd 
him strike the bridge! I heerd the horn—’’ 

«« Hark! ’’ cried the little woman. 

The thud, thud, of a slow galloping horse 
was now faintly audible. Then the horn 
again. (The Deacon’s wife repeated the 
signals in a whisper to herself.) One blow! 
«No news.’’ Two blows! << Bad news.’’ 
They hushed their breathing to catch the 
third, but it did not come. 

«* May the Lord give us strength in this, 
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our hour of need!” prayed the Deacon, 
brokenly. 

A dark, shapeless thing was moving 
toward them out of the mist. One of the 
men, who had been a sailor in his youth, 
put his hands to his mouth and shouted, 
«¢ What ho, Postrider! What is’t? ’’ 

Back from the gloom came the words 
which were destined to echo forever through 
the annals of time: 

«« Arnold’s turned traitor! ”’ 

He was half way up the hill before they 
shouted again. «* What Arnold? We don’t 
know who you mean. We know of none 
save the patriot from New Haven town, ’n’ 
’tis never him.’’ 

The postrider did not answer until he had 
urged his horse over the green, and stood 
dismounted, with his hand across the saddle. 
Then he turned a stern face toward them. 

«©?Tis Ben Arnold from New Haven 
town,’’ he said. The blackest traitor this 
world ever knew! ”’ 


They built a great fire ’round a half dead 
tree on the green, where he had rested on 
that day when he had proven himself grand- 
est hero of them all at Danbury, and which 
they had reverenced ever after for his sake; 
and to a rotten limb that swayed and groaned 
with every passing breeze they hung him in 
effigy. The figure, clad in the Continental 
uniform which he had dishonored, writhed 
like a human thing in the blaze, aud they 
gazed upon it with stern, unpitying eyes, as 
if it had been the man himself. «* So perish 
all enemies to their country and to God! 
So perish Arnold the traitor! ”’ 

The fire was burning brightly when the 
old tavern-keeper made his way down the 
hill, staggering under the weight of a heavy 
table. His face was ghastly in the pale 
moonlight; his gray hair blew about in the 
breeze, but his stern voice never faltered. 

««Lend a hand here, boys!’’ he cried. 
«« Here’s the table the traitor set at when he 
feasted at my house, ’n’ I wish to God I'd 
stabbed him with my own hand as he set 
ther’. Split it to kindlin’ wood ’n’ throw 
it in! ’'Twill make the fire burn higher.”’ 

«<?Tis a good table,’’ remonstrated a 
woman in tne group. He turned toward 
her fiercely. 

«< There’d be a curse upon it if I kep’ it, 
an’ the fire’s the fittest place. Help me out 
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wi’ it, patriots! Let us burn the cheers he 
setin, ’n’ the bed wherein he lay, ’n’ 
evrything his traitor hands hez teched. 
Go ye to yer houses ’n’ bring ’em out; them 
thet hasn’t any duds o’ their own help me 
down the hill wi’ mine. Let us make way 
wi’ all thet c’n call him to mind in this town 
—thet’ll never know so deep a disgrace as 
thet it’s be’n proud o’ him Help me out 
wi’ it, I say. I’m an old man, but I c’n 
work for thet.’’ 

His words were infectious. A half dozen 
sturdy patriots made their way up the hill 
by the old man’s side, while others hurried 
down the street. One by one they brought 
the cherished treasures back. The bed he 
had slept upon when he had visited there 
as a boy, the blanket he had wrapped 
around him, the old blue plate the Deacon’s 
wife had kept on the topmost shelf for years 
because once as a boy he had eaten from it 
—and threw them into the blaze. The 
flames rose higher. ‘The old tree crackled 
and tottered in the heat. 

Last of all the old man came out from the 
tavern again, bearing in his arms a splint- 
bottomed chair. A hush fell upon the little 
group as they saw it. One of the women, 
with vivid remembrance of that other day, 
began to cry, and a rough-looking man at- 
tempted some awkward remonstrance: 

«¢ He wan’t a traitor then! We thought 
as twas the proudest day o’ our lives when 
he stopped here then—’n’ he said my 
Jimmy died like a hero. I don’t see the 
use o’ throwin’ thet in! ”’ 

«<The curse o’ Judas is upon it! ”’ said 
the Deacon, sternly. 

The old tavern-keeper advanced close to 
the blaze and stopped, with the chair in his 
hands. He held it toward *them. ‘The 
women spoke in awé-struck whispers, after- 
wards, of the look upon his face. 

«© Ye all know what this is, I reckon,’’ 
he said. ** Ye all rec’lect thet day when 
he stopped to the tavern on his way back 
from Saratogy, ’n’ rested his hurt leg upon 
this as we crowded ’round to talk to him. 
Ther’ wan’t one among ye thet wouldn’t 
ha’ said to yer sons then, ‘ Follow in Ben 
Arnold’s footsteps, ’n’ the Lord’ll watch 
over ye.” ‘Ther’ ain’t one among ye thet 
wouldn’t sooner see yer sons a-lyin’ dead 
to-day than to do what he’s done. Fur the 
sake o’ the hero thet fought at Saratogy ’n’ 
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Danbury I’ve saved it—’n’ fur the sake o’ 
the traitor thet’s deservin’ the Lord’s deepest 
curse, I’]l burn it.’’ 

He watched the, bright flames as they 
licked the chair and leaped over it; watched 
it as it grew charred and blackened in the 
heat. The other patriots gazed at him pity- 
ingly. 

«< Tis a sad day for Ben Arnold, this.’’ 

“«« You speak truly, neighbor. A sad day 
for all of us, and him most of all. Look! 
—look ther’!’’ 

Of a sudden the old man had sprung 
toward the flame. His face changed ter- 
ribly. He raised his hand and pointed it at 
the swaying figure. 

«<Do the flames burn ye, Ben Arnold? 
Do ye remember Saratogy as ye swing ther’ 
—do ye remember how we come out to 
meet ye, ’n’ took the hosses from the coach 
’n’ dragged ye up the hill—hed we known 
the depth o’ villiany in yer heart we’d ha’ 
let go our hold then, ’n’ dashed ye to pieces 
ag’n the rocks! Think o’ it—think o’ it 
when yer swingin’ ther’—the old name 
ye’ve disgraced—the ruin ye’ve put upon 
yer country!”’ 

««He’s gone wild!’ whispered the 
women to each other, with frightened faces. 
Deacon Slocum started toward him, but the 
oid man waved him away. ‘Stand back! 
It’s my flesh ’n’ blood a hangin’ ther’ —’n’ 
may the curse o’ the Lord God Almighty 
rest upon him to the uttermost limits 0’ 
time.”’ 

He took from his pocket a folded paper, 
and opened it before them. 


*¢ Look at this, Ben Arnold. 


Does it 
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prick ye now to think on’t? ’Tis the letter 
ye sent me arter ye left—’tis yer lyin’ hand- 
writin’ thet writ these words, * Till the end 
of the war I shall strive with my utmost 
efforts for my country’s welfare! ’’ 

The limb swayed and cracked. 

««We believed ye then, ye black-hearted 
traitor. Burn ther’ ’n shrivel—may yer 
body hang ther’ ’till the crows lay bare yer 
bones, ’n’ ’twill not be punishment enough. 
Hell won’t be punishment enough, where 
yer black soul is goin’ to now.’’ 

The paper flamed in the blaze. 
man watched it with wild eyes. ‘So 
perish the last o’ the traitor’s words!’’ he 
cried wildly. ‘So perish the last o’ the 
Arnold race!’’ 

A dozen hands were outstretched to save 
him, but he evaded them all and sprang in- 
to the fire. For a moment they saw him 
plainly—his white hair falling about his face, 
the light of madness in his eyes, the smile of 
madness on his lips. Then the branch fell, 
and smote him down. 

After the silence of that first awe-stricken 
moment, some of the women broke into 
wild sobs; but the Deacon hushed them 
sternly. **’Tis the Lord’s will,’* he said. 
«<A curse upon the traitor blood from now 
’til the end o’ time.”’ 

And the old moss-covered stone above 
the sunken grave reads simply, 


The old 


Benepict ARNOLD. 
Born 1700 
Died 1780 
He being the last of the Arnold name in this town. 
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Not only he who sings the poet is, 

For lo! another hath such gifts as his. 

That soul who, when he hears the singer’s voice, 
Feels all his being waken and rejoice 

In sympathy, and feels the quick tears start— 

O! that soul is a poet in his heart! 


CuHartes Hanson Towne. 
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‘THEOSOPHY AND THE 'THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


ITHIN recent years some of the 

\ most advanced thinkers in the 

United States and England have 
become prominently identified with that 
peculiar Oriental cult known to the world 
as Theosophy. 

It will probably surprise many people to 
know that Theosophy, as formulated into a 
definite belief and developed in a concrete 
organization, is only about a quarter of a 
century old. Its rise and progress are with- 
in the memory and experience of those now 
living, and two of its most eminent follow- 
ers have only just passed away, Blavatsky in 
1891 and Judge in 1896. 


I, 


Inits broadest sense, as the Greek deri- 
vation of the term indicates, Theosophy— 
or God Wisdom—simply denotes those 
forms of philosophic and religious thought 
which claim to have a special insight into 
the Divine nature and its constitutive 
moments or processes. As such it is the old- 
est of the old faiths, long forgotten until re- 
vived in this end of the nineteenth century. 
The first record we have of this wisdom 
dates back to Pot-Amun, an Egyptian priest, 
who lived under the earlier Ptolemies. Be- 
fore his time it was known only to priest- 
hood. It was the essence of the highest 
spiritual thought of ancient Greece. Later 
it crept out in the school of Ammonius 
Saccas, a philosopher who lived about the 
second century after Christ, and we can see 
tracings of it in the writing of Jacob Boehme 
and Paracelsus. It engaged the attention 
of philosophers of the middle ages, the Neo- 
Platonists, the Gnostics, Meister Eckhart 
and other mystics; it was the basis of the 
elaborate esoteric system of the Kabbalah, 
and Swedenborg is reckoned as a master in 
Theosophy. But all this is somewhat far 
away from modern Theosophy, although in 
spirit it is at one with it, if not altogether in 
lineal descent. 

Modern Theosophy differs from all other 
religions in having no creed and in being 
based upon no dogmas. It aims to embrace 


within its scope all truth and its attitude for 
knowledge of the Divine nature. «‘ Theoso- 
phy ”’ say its advocates, ‘¢ offers us a theory 
of nature and life which is founded upon 
knowledge acquired by the sages of the past, 
more especially those of the East,’’? and 
its higher students claim that this knowledge 
is not something imagined or inferred, but 
that it is seen and known by those who are 
willing to comply with the conditions. 

Upon the subject of man it teaches that 
each spirit is a manifestation of the true 
spirit, and thus a part of all. It passes 
through a series of experiences in incarnation 
and is destined to ultimate reunion with the 
Divine. The process of spiritual develop- 
ment consists in ‘‘ eradicating selfishness in 
all forms and the cultivation of broad, warm, 
generous sympathies, the development of the 
spiritual man by meditation, communion 
with the Divine and exercise; the control 
of fleshy appetites and desires, all lower 
material interests being deliberately subordin- 
ated to the behests of the spirit.”’ And 
while it is claimed that all religiously minded 
men believe in nearly the same ideas, yet 
the special training, which one must belong 
to the society to ever clearly understand, 
will result in great benefit to the individual 
and assist in developing the powers of adept- 
ship which appears to be the dream of the 
Theosophist. 

The three special declared objects of the 
society are: first, ‘* To form the nucleus of a 
universal brotherhood of humanity, with- 
out distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or 
color;’’ second, ‘*'To promote the study 
of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, re- 
ligions, philosophies and sciences, and to 
demonstrate the importance of their study; ”’ 
third, «*To investigate unexplained laws 
of nature, and the psychic powers latent in 
man.’’ Evidently, Jew, Pagan, Protest- 
ant and Catholic may and in fact do, meet 
upon equal terms on that common platform. 
Christians of all denominations, Buddhists 
and Confucians are Theosophists irrespect- 
ive of their particular theological views. 

Although Theosophy is unsectarian and 
acknowledges in the widest sense the right 
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of its individual members to private judg- 
ment and independent belief, it offers two 
principles which are generally accepted by 
members, as indeed they are by vast num- 
bers of persons, with more or Jess clearness 
and openness of avowal, outside this organi- 
zation. The first of these is the universal 
rule of absolute and exact justice, under 
what is known as ‘*the law of Karma,’’ 
which obtains upon the material plane of 
the universe, there being known as ‘¢ cause 
and effect,’’ and is no less operative upon 
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from sowing the seeds of evil, to ¢¢ fill his life 
with blamelessness.’’ In proportion as he 
does so, good consequences accrue to him, 
just as he may enjoy health as a result of 
proper care for his physical being. Or, if 
base desires and selfish purposes obscure his 
good and he does evil, he will suffer there- 
for, just as drunkenness, gluttony, or any 
other animal vice surely brings upon him 
physical ill. All happiness and good that 
come to a man must have been earned, and 
all evils in affection, estate or person, are 





Mme. Blavatsky and H. S. Olcott. 
The two great apostles of Theosophy. 


the mental and psychic plane, where it metes 
out to men consequences, which take the 
forms of punishments or awards in just pro- 
portion to the quality and degree of the im- 
pelling causes. Every thought and act of 
man has its result, necessarily proportioned 
to it in kind, and every result in its turn 
inevitably becomes a cause for other results. 
Thus every man is constantly, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, shaping his own 
future by sowing the seed of inevitable re- 
sults. 

This would involve acceptance of the 
rankest sort of fatalism, were not man 
endowed with the God-like prerogatives of 
reason and will. Fic has the power in him- 
self, if he will exercise it, to restrain himself 


of his own making. And from this inexor- 
able law there is no escape by professions of 
repentance and faith, or through the inter- 
cession of any mediator, for the law is self- 
operative and not the decree of any power 
subject to modifications of Its exact justice, 
for special reasons, in selected individual 
cases. The Deity has established his laws, 
and if we do not obey them, so far as they 
are known to us, we must suffer the conse- 
quences; also if we violate his laws uncon- 
sciously, the resultant suffering will be at 
once a punishment, an instruction and a 
warning. 

It is very evident that no such system of 
justice could find adequate field for its appli- 
cation within the limitations of a human life, 
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however long. Hence the second teaching, 
that of ** Re-Incarnation.’? The Theoso- 
phist and Christian agree that at least soul is 
as indestructible as science knows matter to 
be. The Theosophist does not believe in 
the constant new creation of new souls for 
new bodies. He holds that a soul has a 
continuous existence, passing from one body 
to another. He does not consider it prob- 


. able that in the short span of a single mun- 


dane life, trammelled by environment, ham- 
pered by necessity, beguiled by temptation 
and enslaved by the body, any soul can 
justly deserve, by its acts, the reward of a 
sempiternity, of either heaven or hell. Hence 
he believes that **though a man die, yet 
shall he live again,’’ and that he shall have, 
in the body, the results of deeds done in the 
body; ‘as he sows, so shall he reap.’ 
The early Christian fathers taught this doc- 
trine; warrant is found in the words of 
Christ for believing that it was by him ac- 
cepted as a foregone conclusion; the great 
ancient philosophers affirmed it, and it is to- 
day an article of faith to about eight millions 
of human beings. 

Space will not permit a protracted eluci- 
dation of the Theosophic belief in a single 
short paper like this. ‘The modern presen- 
tation of it has emanated according to The- 
osophic views from sages of the East—vari- 
ously known as Adepts, Mahatmas, Mas- 
ters, Avahats, or Rishis, a brotherhood of 
advanced minds who have long since passed 
through experiences such as we are now 
having, and graduated to higher planes, 
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They are Adepts by virtue of greater know]- 
edge of law and the finer forces of nature, 
and use cycles of activity to impart that 
knowledge to the race. Imbued with al- 
truism, they assist man in the only true 
way, by helping him help himself; that is 
by imparting to him in favorable times, suffi- 
cient knowledge to enable him to further 
work out his own destiny. Any other 
course would fail and serve but to produce a 
race of weaklings. The race can only truly 
advance by self-exertion and being assisted 
at stated times. That assistance is rendered 
by Adepts through chosen channels and mes- 
sengers. ‘These Adepts or Mahatmas dwell 
in the mountain fastnesses of the Himalayas 
or in the deserts of Thibet and are only 
rarely seen by the faithful. 


a. 


Madame Blavatsky and the Theosophical 
Society were the mediums chosen by the 
Adepts to promulgate their wisdom among 
the men of this generation, and it was in 
obedience to their behest that the Theo- 
sophical Society was started in New York 
city in 1875. The leading spirit in the 
enterprise was Madame Helena P. Blavat- 
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sky, a woman of Russian descent, about 
whom there has always been a great deal of 
mystery. No living woman ever had a 
more remarkable career. She was born at 
Ekaterinslow, in southern Russia, August 
12, 1831, her father being Col. Peter Hahn, 
a German officer in the Russian service, and 
her mother Helene Fadeef, daughter of a 
privy councillor, Andrew Fadeef, and the 
Princess Dolgorouky. At seventeen she was 
married to a man of seventy, the late Gen. 
Nicephore Blavatsky, one time vice-governor 
of the province of Erwan in the Caucasus. 
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tion of occult phenomena, With the lat- 
ter object she went from Mexico to India 
in 1852, but the Crimean war breaking out 
at this time impelled her to return to Amer- 
ica, in 1853. Two years afterward—hav- 
ing in the meantime crossed the continent 
with the gold seekers—she returned to India 
and is said to have penetrated into the most 
mysterious and remote region of Thibet, 
where she is believed to have made the ac- 
quaintance of the mystic ‘‘brotherhood,”’ 
and to have acquired the marvelous psycho- 
logical powers she is credited with by her 





Brig. Gen. Abner Doubleday. 
Engraved from a photograph by Brady. 


After a decidedly stormy married life of three 
months, she left her husband, and set out 
upon her travels, visiting Egypt, Greece, and 
other parts of eastern Europe, and afterwards 
living for several years alternately in Paris 
and in London. In 1851 she came to 
America, and after journeying through Can- 
ada and the northern states, went to New 
Orleans, thence to Texas, and thence to 
Mexico, where she remained a considerable 
time studying the remains of the ancient 
Aztec civilization and pursuing her investiga- 


followers. In 1853 she returned to Russia, 
and in 1875 she met Colonel Henry S. 
Olcott at the famous Eddy house in Ver- 
mont, where both were visiting for the pur- 
pose of investigating the spiritual phenomena 
there exhibited. On their return to New 
York the Theosophical society was founded. 

The late W. Q. Judge was temporary 
chairman of the first meeting and Colonel 
Qicott was made president of the society. 
From the outset a great deal of interest was 
manifested in the movement by people of 
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culture, especially those inclined to specula- 
tive thought and mysticism. In 1878 
Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott went 
to India and established the main headquar- 
ters of the society there, and in 1882 they 
inaugurated the British section in London. 
The. present headquarters are at Adyar, 
Madras, India. The property covers 
twenty-seven acres and has extensive build- 
ings and other facilities for the administration 
of the business affairs of the order. Adyar 
is to the Theosophist what Mecca is to the 
Mohammedan, and the Vatican to the 
Catholic. 


Ul. 
The occult side of Theosophy has attracted 


more general public attention than its purely 
philosophical and ethical teachings. All 
men and women love the marvelous, and 
there has been much in the progress of The- 
osophy that has been of this character. As 
to the exact nature of the mysterious beings, 
best known as Mahatmas, there seems to be 
considerable difference of opinion among 
those who profess to know most about them. 
Mr. Judge, in one of his lectures, defined 
the Mahatma as ‘‘ the great soul,’’ a purely 
spiritual existence properly spoken of only 
in the singular, as pure spirit and necessarily 
undifferentiated—that is, an impersonal en- 
tity. Mrs. Sinnett says, ‘¢ The Mahatmas, 
who are the custodians of the secret knowl- 
edge, are called variously Mahatmas, Rishis, 
Arhats, Adepts, Gurus, Devas, and Broth- 
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ers. The majority of them live in Thibet. 
They can defy matter, distance, even death 
itself, having in the routine of their training 
arrived at such perfection that the real spirit- 
ual man is independent of and altogether 
master of the material body.’”? They are 
reputed to have found the secret of eternal 
youth and from their Thibetan retreats to 
have exerted a powerful influence in mould- 
ing the history of the race, watching the rise 
and fall of nations for thousands of years, 
and enjoying a glorious immunity from phy- 
sical decay, disease, and death. 

Of the actual existence of the Mahatmas 
as living men in the flesh, Mrs. Sinnett says 
the Hindoos have no doubt, having had 
ample proof of this. Mme. Blavatsky said, 
«The Mahatmas are simply holy mortals. 

. +» However holy and advanced in 
the sciences of the mysteries, they are still 
men, members of a brotherhood, who are 
the first in it to show themselves subservient 
to its time-honored laws and rules.’’ 

One of these marvelous beings, whose 
name is said to be ** Koot Hoomi,”’’ has fig- 
ured prominently in the present theosophical 
movement, and was represented by Mme. 
Blavatsky, A. P. Sinnett, and Mabel Col- 
lins to have dictated or at least inspired and 
directed their work. 

It is the belief of all Theosophists that the 
theosophical writings of Mme. Blavatsky 
were inspired by the Mahatmas. The 
power of the Adept over matter was also 
displayed by the prophetess in many occult 
manifestations. 
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The popular growth of the Theosophical 
movement is clearly indicated by the fact 
in 1876 there was but one chartered lodge; 
in 1880 eleven charters had been issued; in 
1885, one hundred and twenty-one had 
been delivered, and in 18g0 there were 
two hundred and forty-one. In the United 
States there are no less than eighty-five 
chartered branches and a rapicly increasing 
interest. Nearly all the large cities in the 
country have branches and the number of 
those who are members of the society or 
are interested in its teachings, has been 
placed as high as 500,000 in this country 
alone. ‘There are over 300 _ branches 
throughout the world, about 130 in India, 
40 or more in Europe, 20 in Ceylon, 
several in Australia and others in Japan and 
elsewhere. In the United States the cult 
numbers among its leading disciples and ex- 
ponents, Alexander Fullerton, the lawyer, 
and his talented son, George Fullerton, the 
musical composer; Mrs. J. Campbell Ver- 
planck, widow of an American diplomat of 
reputation; Gen. Abner W. Doubleday, 
Miss Kate Hillard, of Brooklyn; Mrs. 
Frank Leslie, Arthur B. Griggs, Alexander 
H. Spencer and J. Ransom Bridges, of Bos- 
ton; Edward Bellamy, the author of ¢¢ Look- 
ing Backward;’’ George R. Mead, Dr. J. 
D. Buck, dean of the Ruth Medical Col- 
lege, of Cincinnati; Dr. E. R. Rambo, of 
California; Judge Rives of Indiana, and 
Judge Warren Higley of New York. 

The publication of Mme. Blavatsky’s 
book, «Iris Unveiled,’’ in 1877, gave a 
great impetus to the movement by calling at- 
tention anew to the mystic doctrines and 
ideas of ancient oriental philosophy and 
learning, of which it was a remarkably ex- 
haustive and abstruse presentation. In fact 
this book may be considered the bible of 
Theosophy. It was followed by two sup- 
plementary works from Mme. Blavatsky’s 
pen ¢alled «*The Secret Doctrine’* and 
«« The Key to Theosophy,’’ and by A. R. 
Sinnett’s <‘ Esoteric Buddhism,’’ which 
claims to present an exposition of transcen- 
dental knowledge as to the psychic powers of 
man, his origin and destiny. 

In 1879 the official magazine organ of 
the society, The Theosophist, was started in 
Bombay, India, Soon afterward another 
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monthly was started in New York, by Mr. 
W. O. Judge, as the organ of the American 
section, under the name of Zhe Path-Luc- 
ifer. Le Lotus, Sphynx, Vaban, and various 
other magazines followed, in various parts of 
the world, uutil now there are some fifteen 
or sixteen, all of which seem to have flour- 
ished, in English, French, German, Dutch, 
Spanish, Hindoo and other languages. In 
1880 the first Theosophic matter was 
printed in England, a small tract entitled 
«‘How Best to Become a Theosophist,’’ 
and a couple of years later a great impulse 
was given to the movement in that country 
by the issue of Mr. A. P. Sinnett’s «* Occult 
World.’’ Now there are over three hun- 
dred Theosophic books of recognizable 
character as books, and not mere works of 
fiction, which have been written around 
selected bits of real or imagined ¢¢ occult- 
ism,’? to meet popular taste. And, in ad- 
dition to these, have appeared, in ten 
different languages, a multitude of Theoso- 
phic pamphlets, tracts and leaflets, all of 
which have wide circulation and eager ac- 
ceptance. Two millions of these brochures 
are annually distributed by the society. 

The greatest and most comprehensive of 
theosophic books, ‘* The Secret Doctrine,’’ 
has gone through three editions, and this is 
significant when the fact is realized that it is 
a much larger and’more expensive book than 
««Tsis Unveiled’? which is a volume of 
1,300 pages and has rua through six editions. 

Theosophists have also adopted some of 
the Christian methods of diffusing ideas, 
through Sunday schools, which they call 
««Lotus Circles,’’ in nearly all the large 
cities; through seventy day-schools in Cey- 
lon and India; through a ‘* Propaganda De- 
partment,’’ which has a very large staff of 
widely scattered and very active workers; 
through a ‘* Correspondence Department,”’ 
which started first in New York, and finds 
abundant occupation in aiding students of 
esoteric knowledge; through a << League of 
Theosophical Workers,’’ which does works 
of charity and at the same time scatters the 
good seed of a truly helpful philosophy. 
Loan libraries, classes for study of the 
««Secret Doctrine’? and weekly meetings 
for discussion of Theosophic topics are com- 
mon in all branches. The New York So- 
ciety has a building at 144 Madison avenue. 

Witt M, Ctemens, 

















THEN George Grampton came 

back from India with a fortune and 

a disgruntled liver he thought he 

had enough to look after without the care of 
his niece thrust upon him. 

Anne Grampton was too clever to illustrate 
his ideas of what a ward should be, and, any- 
how, he loathed a smart woman with all the 
soul the Indian sun had not fried out of him. 
He was consoled by the reflection that at 
least two womanly traits shone out clear 
among those rubbish talents: she couldn't 
argue, and insisted on trusting to her intui- 
tion—failings which make woman the deli- 
ciously absurd creature she is. 

On the whole he was satisfied, for she 
could drive. No one in the county could 
put Dash to the pace Anne could, and it 
was by that first drive home from the village, 
through roundabout lanes at a rattling pace, 
when she whirled around Melton’s corner 
at an angle that made him shut one eye to 
keep the balance, that she won him forever. 

One evening as they dashed past the hedge 
rows almost hidden by the deepening gloom, 
the horse shied violently, and they narrowly 
escaped running down a man who was 
walking. 

Anne pulled up sharply with that curious 
sensation of irritation at a danger passed and 
glanced down at him. 

He stood directly in the glare of the lamp 
and returned her scrutiny with one as keen, 
and the half-uttered reproof died on her lips 
as he held her eyes in that long look ; 
but whatever it was, the defiance that 
gleamed from his eyes, or some stronger, 
subtler power, she could not analyze. 

It was a face that stood out of the gather- 
ing gloom with irresistible force, and set her 
to musing all the way home, as touching up 
Dash, they had left him standing in the 
road. ‘*Ugly looking fellow,’ growled 
Mr. Grampton. ‘*I hate a man who in- 
trudes himself into the twilight landscape. of 
a lonely lane—it suggests ‘ways that are 
dark!’ ”” 

«*Of course, old stupid,’ cried Anne, 
<<but I suppose you are trying to indicate a 
solicitude for our spoons!”” 

«« Candidly, yes,” he retorted. «¢I fancy 
the Hallocks will find it rather inconvenient 
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to feed their flock tomorrow night after the 
haul those fellows made yesterday. There's 
not a piece of silver left to serve a grilled 
bone with! ”’ 

«« Uncle, why will you take a proposition 
to end your sentences with?—it is worse 
than stealing any day! If you are going to 
that dance with a view to the spread, you 
had better stay away, for it is indeed a poor 
ball that has no supper to accompany it!"’ 

Later on at dinner, Mr. Grampton looked 
up suddenly and said, ‘‘ You are only nib- 
bling; don’t disdain this feast for we may 
dine off kitchen plate tomorrow unless that 
incipient villain has left this neighborhood.’’ 

** He is welcome ; I would not mind a 
change of pattern’ said Anne and catching 
up her glass she cried gleefully, <« Success to 
Crime !** and drank the unholy toast to the 
dregs in the very teeth of his scowl of dis- 
approval, for few men are bold enough to 
admit their secret admiration for successful 
villainy. 

As the silence of sleep fell over the house, 
Anne grew restless, though it was a time she 
loved—when all was still and only she 
awake. She thought of her book she had 
left in the dining-room, and the impulse to 
go down and get it in the cool darkness 
came asa sort of relief ; so, opening the door, 
she stepped into the silent hall. 

As she moved softly down the stairway 
she made a picture pretty enough to illumine 
the darkness, though she had not taken down 
her hair, nor put on a soft clinging gown so 
popular with heroines who make midnight 
visits below stairs. She was still in her 
dinner gown of white, which set off to its 
best her reddish-golden hair. 

Crossing the lower hall she opened the 
heavy oak door of the dining room, and 
stood for one moment on the sill, as though 
seized by a sudden hesitation. The moon 
was not full, but there was light enough from 
the grand old windows for the man to see 
her; for he was there—behind a carved 
Italian high-back bench that stood out in the 
room. Rigid, breathless from the shock of 
an intrusion so unexpected, he watched her 
cross over and make the lights, and crouch- 
ing, remained well hidden behind the bench. 
Finding the book, she was turning over the 
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pages when the door opened and her uncle, 
with astonished face, walked in. 

«<I thought so,”’ he said irately. 

*« No you did not—you know you came 
to give an extra turn to the window locks,”’ 
she cried, triumphantly. ‘* Nothing but a 
consideration for our spoons would bring 
you down at this hour! ”’ 

«<Well now that I find you in charge” 
he said with sarcasm, “*I will remain 
and share your vigil,’ lighting a segar, 
** but all the same,’’ he added with convic- 
tion, **I shall be glad to know our hero of 
the lane has disappeared.”’ 

«¢ Uncle,”’ said Anne, springing up, with 
a curious sense of anger oppressing her, 
«« Please don’t say that again; I saw that 
man’s face, and I feel, I know, he could not 
be associated with the crime,’’ and, her voice 
ringing out clear with conviction, she cried, 
««] would stake my life on that man’s hon- 
esty.”” 

‘¢ There is that entertaining intuition of 
yours cropping up again. Be careful; it is 
a rock your bark is sure to split on some 
day,’’ he said, puffing away and chuckling 
to himself. Anne, to hide the unaccount- 
able agitation that oppressed her, crossed 
over to the bench, and sitting down, let her 
arm fall over the carved end-piece within a 
few inches of that face, pale, fierce, and 
agonized. 

What thoughts were crowding furiously 
through that tortured mind? 

His eyes were fixed on that hand idly 
swinging within his reach, but he saw only 
these words as though written in flame: «<I 
would stake my life on his honesty.”’ - 

An honest man! A groan almost escaped 
his lips as the memory of his life rushed over 
him, and Anne received her first impression 
of a something, intangible but near. 

She looked instinctively behind her, but 
saw nothing; smiled at her folly and tried to 
shake off the impression. ‘¢ It is late—shall 
we not go up?”” she said. 

«« Willingly,”’ he replied, «« I will take a 
final look at the windows and follow you.” 

««No, let me! she cried; springing up,’’ 
«<I will be in my room almost as soon as I 
heat your door shut—good night, dear old 
Uncle.”’ 

She was alone, but with the growing 
consciousness of some unknown presence 
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stealing over her, which, strangely enough, 
left her without the sense of fear. 

Breathlessly he watched her, and as 
though she felt the power of that intense 
gaze, she walked towards him; appearing to 
his fascinated eyes like some supernatural 
creature destined to save him or be his doom. 

Reaching the bench she hesitated, then, 
with a gesture of determination and with her 
head well up, she stepped deliberately be- 
hind, and looked once more into that face 
which had held her thoughts so closely. 

Rigid, with one hand clinging to the 
bench, and the other pressed convulsively to 
her throat to stifle the cry that half escaped 
her, she saw him rise to his feet, never once 
taking his eyes from her face. 

In that moment of intensest gaze she read 
the meaning of his anguish and despair, and 
a sense of security fell over her, leaving her 
calm and cool. 

«« Are you alone?’ she asked softly. «I 
do not seem to be afraid of you, but do not 
like the idea of there being another’’—she 
stopped, looking hurriedly around. 

He bent his head in reply. 

««Why don’t you speak?”’ 

«<T cannot.”* 

She gave a start: ‘‘ Why that is odd, the 
little you do say is very good English. I 
suppose you—burglars make it up in doing,”’ 
she said with a faltering attempt at irony 
which ended in a sob: 

«¢Oh how cruelly you have disappointed 
me;’’ she cried, giving full vent to the 
emotion held so long in check. <I felt 
sure of you but my poor uncle was right 
after all. Why! I said I would stake 
my life on your honesty,’’ she ended 
forlornly. 

««Say so still and foreyer!’’ he said 
through clenched teeth,’’ for those words 
have saved me from a life not worth living.’ 

«*Ah—you can speak after all,’’ she 
cried, amazement and joy struggling for 
mastery, and overcome by the impulse she 
held out her hand. 

He hesitated, then holding it reverently 
to his lips, whispered some words she could 
not hear, and raising the window through 
which he had crept a thief, passed out an 
honest man. 

Which was right, Anne or her uncle? 

Katuerine CLEwEs. 























The Chip the Trout Lost On. 


ES, that trout lost on a chip—this 

, particular chip that I am going to tell 
you about, and it was no joke either, 

at least not for the trout. For days he had 
haunted me, and my nights were filled with 
dreams of this speckled aggravation, moving 
with a languid insolence about his cool and 
spacious residence—one of the deepest pools 
far up the Beaverkill River. My first ac- 
quaintance with Sefior Trout was a very 
slight one, not even a speaking acquaintance, 
although I did a little speaking later, after 
numerous attempts to cultivate an intimacy, 
to take him into my inner circle, as it were; 
all of which resulted in dismal failures. The 
speaking, however, was not a failure. It 
was terse and to the point, but not fit for 
publication. Every morning when the faint 
crimson rays of the rising sun rested on the 
foaming eddies, and made of all the pools 
and reaches a swiftly moving kaleidescope 
of liquid glory, I would take my way up 
the river to call upon my friend the trout, 
wading up the shallows, jumping from rock 
to rock, my mind distracted from an oc- 
casional rise to my fly by the morning songs 
of the birds, a new bit of landscape, or the 
many charms brought home to me in that 
wild and beautiful country, seen at its best 
in the leafy month of June. Arrived at the 
particular spot where lurked my finny friend, 
a certain diffidence would invariably over- 
take me, for you see, the trout family do 
not as a rule favor early calls, and this dis- 
tinguished member was particularly averse 
to them, which was strange as I never found 
him at all drowsy. He was quite wide 
awake in fact—awake to an extent that 
would move any sensitive fisherman to tears. 
My rod was just right, the flies most daintily 
adjusted, every precaution taken regarding 
position, etc., for this was a learned trout, 
well versed in many wise maxims, and that 
*«coming events cast their shadows before”’ 





was evidently part of his creed. Well, I 
angled for that trout, I did! Every trick the 
experienced fly-fisherman knows; a variety 
of flies that would have stocked a Broadway 
store, cast with all the skill at my command, 
failed to win serious attention from him, 
although an occasional swift plunge, or the 
gleam of his gold and silver body, showed 
that his troutship was not averse to a little 
playful exercise at my expense. Oh! but 
it was irritating, the going home night after 
night, the smaller fish in my basket only 
filling me with longing for the one that was 
not there, and the starting out again the 
next morning with a renewed determination 
either ‘to do or die;’’ and the evening 
shadows bringing to me only the sad truth 
that I had neither <‘done nor died,’’ which 
latter in despondent moments was sometimes 
a cause of regret. But all things come to 
him who waits, though I will say right here, 
that those few days saw the most active 
waiting ever done, and that I travelled a 
great deal for something that was supposed 
to come to me! 

One very still hot morning, after some 
three hours of earnest effort, made up of 
hard casting, critical moments, and times 
when it seemed as if I would at last suc- 
ceed, I had given up in disgust, and 
wandered some distance up the river, looking 
for a cool spot tao rest in, and seeking the so- 
lace of a tempt- 
ing lunch and a 
comforting 
smoke. It was 
not the pipe of 
peace I smoked 
by any means. 

That trout 
I was deter- 
mined to have, 
and while not 
intending to 
proceed on the 
assumption that 
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all is fair in war, I then and there 
made up my mind that very day should 
witness my victory. While earnestly con- 
sidering what new strategem to try, my eye 
fell upon the trunk of a tree lately felled, 
and in one of its big white chips scattered 
about, I saw the possibility of a ruse not 
equalled since the wooden horse brought 
about the downfall of Troy. Now white 
chips had never seemed of any great value 
to me before, as my masculine friends will 
no doubt believe, but this particular chip I 
seized upon as a prize, and for the nonce 
was glad it was not blue, even if I was. 
Then I entered upon my campaign by taking 
a new and tempting ‘¢Coachman,’’ and, 
covering the hook with a small worm, I 
noosed it to a six-foot leader, unreeled some 
twenty-five yards of line, and carefully carry- 
ing the chip, crept softly back down the 
river. When I reached a point about 
seventy-five feet above the pool where all 
my hopes lay centered, I crouched below 
the bank, laid my rod so that I could seize 
it on the instant, daintily placed the fly 
on the chip and softly launched it on the 
current, which at that point was free from 
eddies. Holding the line with great care 
between my thumb and finger, I let it 
follow the chip so gently that the bait would 
not be upset. With eager eyes and rapt at- 
tention, I saw that chip go down, down, 
ever nearing the pool, and when it had 
almost reached it, I clutched my rod with 
one hand, the reel with the other, and held 
my breath for the crisis, which I believed was 
coming. ‘The crisis came all right, and 
came with a previousness so to speak, that 
nearly took me off my feet, with the tip of 
my rod for company. Many fine fish have 
I caught, often have I waded a swift river, 
keeping my footing with the utmost difficulty, 
while my rod staggered and almost cracked 
with the fierce plunges of a struggling fish, 
but never did I receive a strike like unto 
this one. 

As he rose for his first leap, I saw for the 
first time what a trout he was, and that if I 
landed him it would indeed be a glorious 
victory. Rush after rush! plunge after 
plunge! leap after leap! ‘The reel sung and 
the line hissed, and my trembling fingers 
took up the slack until they were numb and 
palsied, and like the gentleman who had 
signed the pledge, I felt that I could reel no 
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more! What a bull-dog of a trout it was! 
How cunningly did he fight, now flashing 
around a big rock, in a vain attempt to twist 
the hook from his gills, now bringing his 
side fins to bear against the current, so as to 
have all the pulling power possible. (Who 
says that reason is confined to man?) The 
trout did the reasoning, and I had to do the, 
guessing for the next twenty minutes, and 
how my rod and line stood the strain seemed 
a miracle to me. Inch by inch I crept up 
on him, for a single mistake meant ruin, and 
as the trout took the same view of it, it was 
an exciting time indeed. In one of his last 
desperate leaps, I had a full view of him in 
the sun-light, and, joyful sight! a faint trace 
of blood was on his gills. A joyful sight it 
was, for the hook had gone deep I knew, 
and I started in for the finish. Reeling him 
in till only ten feet of line was left, I care- 
fully transfered the rod to my left hand, 
drawing it as nearly upright as possible to- 
ward my shoulder, as one carries a musket on 
parade. ‘Then with line as taut as a bow- 
string, I held him for his last flurry, and 
that over, stepped backward toward the bank, 
drawing him after me on his side. He was 
mine, I felt oh, glorious thought ! but it was 
still very easy to lose him, as in the water 
there is always one last effort left in any fish 
that is truly game. ‘The bank was high, I had 
no landing net or gaff, and how to get him 
out in safety was a question that was puz- 
zling indeed. Stooping forward, though my 
trembling knees would scarcely support me, 
I slid my right hand deep under him, steadied 
myself, and then with one mighty heave, 
flopped him far up on the bank. With 
what little strength I had left, I followed 
just in time to throw myself on this kingly 
trout, as he made a final effort to regain the 
water that meant life and liberty to him. 
He was mine! and the evening shadows 
never fell on a happier fisherman. 
Wm. M. Baker. 
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Crossing a Mountain Pass in a Snow Storm. 


BEGAN to regret that we had persisted 
in our intention of crossing the mountain- 
pass, but I was too foolishly proud to 
propose ignominious retreat. Had Scott or 
Hastings done so I should have hailed the 
motion with delight. But they did not; 
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they continued to trudge doggedly along 
through the snow, without speaking. At 
places the drifts were two or three feet deep, 
while in others the mountain side was bare. 

The hospice was now far below us, while 
above us, its summits hidden in the clouds, 
towered the mountain across whose shoulder 
we were creeping. About us everywhere 
other giants raised their hoary heads into 
the pure ether, silent, majestic and inspiring. 
But we had lost heart for inspiration; we 
were tired and cold and discouraged, yet 
still with the folly of youth, we kept on. 
Had we been more experienced in the ways 
of Switzerland we would have swallowed 
our pride and returned to the warm, pleas- 
ant hospice and the landlord’s daughter and 
her pretty cousin from the valley. 

When the night previous we had gone to 
bed in the hospice, the stars were looking 
down on the mountains still clad in the 
raiments of summer; when we arose in the 
morning winter was upon the world. In 
the darkness had silently come the first 
snow-storm, and everywhere was spread 
the soft white mantle. For awhile we 
hesitated whether or not to continue our 
journey, but at last we decided not to let 
the snow baffle us. After all, it was only 
two miles to the top of the pass. 

But I was now beginning to realize what 
an immense distance two miles may become. 
Besides, the clouds, which at our departure 
seemed to have been worsted in the conflict 
with the sun, were now drawing together 
for a fresh attack on the earth. The wind, 
also, had risen and was blowing directly in 
our faces, making progress extremely diff- 
cult. At first the path had been easy to 
follow, but it had grown narrower, and the 
descent on the left hand side was becoming 
precipitous, rendering a false step in that 
direction more and more to be feared. 
From repose on that soft, deep cushion of 
snow at the bottom of the chasm far below 
there could be no return. However, despite 
the increasing difficulties, there was no men- 
tion of retreat; we must surely now be near 
the little bridge across the abyss a thousand 
feet deep, which, the guide-book - said, 
marked the summit of the pass. From there 
to the hospice on the other side was but a 
short tramp, I knew. In fact, it was a 
question whether it was not as easy to go 
forward as to return. So I said nothing, 
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although my heart was filled with that child- 
ish, impotent rage, against animate and inani- 
mate objects alike, which comes with ex- 
haustion and misery. Why had my com- 
panions forced me into such a position, the 
selfish creatures? All they cared about was 
their own pleasure. I had entirely forgot- 
ten my own eloquence about the glory of 
crossing the pass in the snow. The backs 
of Hastings and Scott, bent in the struggle 
with the elements, angered me. Why didn’t 
they say something, instead of walking along 
in that stupid way. I was cold and tired. 
and I felt like crying. 

Suddenly Hastings, who was leading, 
came to a halt. He was a fine, bonnie 
Scotchman, in knickerbockers; with a ruddy, 
open countenance that made one take to him 
at sight. We had made his acquaintance 
several days previously, and had decided to 
join forces. 

«« Now, wait a minute,’’ he said; we've 
got to go carefully here. You see, there’s 
a railing at that narrow point in case you 
slip. Let me get past it before you follow.” 

Cautiously he moved forward, feeling the 
way with his stock, and keeping as far from 
the railing as possible. To the right rose 
the mountain so abruptly as to make circum- 
vention in that direction impossible, while 
on the other side was the precipice. How- 
ever, we all succeeded in passing the point 
without mishap, although under the circum- 
stances it was ticklish work. 

Then we again took up the march. Had 
I not been so selfishly absorbed in my own 
misery I must surely have noticed Scott's 
exhausted condition. Hastings told him to 
lean on his arm, but Scott silently shook his 
head. The boy was used up, although he 
would not give in, continuing to struggle 
bravely along. ‘To add to our misery, the 
snow had commenced to fall, obscuring the 
vision, and cutting our faces cruelly. Hast- 
ings silently slipped his arm through Scott's, 
and helped him along despite feeble protests 
that he was in need of no assistance. 

I must have closed my eyes and lost con- 
sciousness for a moment, although my legs 
still continued to move automatically, for | 
was suddenly aroused by a deep, sullen roar 
that was at first part of my dream, 

«« What is that ?’” I cried, startled out of 
my lethargy. Even Scott raised his head 
with a look of interest. 
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Every instant 
the rumbling deep- 
ened and swelled, 
until it seemed that 
the very mountain 
would crumble on 
our heads. The 
thunder came from 
directly above us. 

«<It’s an ava- 
lanche !"’ exclaim- 
Hastings in an ag- 
onized voice, and 
I knew that we 
were lost. I 
sprang forward to run, but my _ knees 
gave way beneath me and I sank to 
the ground. It was hopeless to try to escape. 

«« Look, look!’’ cried Hastings, and 
down the mountain-side, out of the clouds 
and mist, came tearing and crashing a mass 
of snow and ice and rocks, sweeping every- 
thing before it, wrenching trees from their 
places, and roaring like a thousand monsters 
in anger and pain. Only for an instant did 
we gaze upon it; with cries of agony we 
fell on our faces before approaching death, 
for it seemed to be sweeping directly down 
upon us. 

Crash, crash, bo-o-om! and then there 
was along, sullen roar from below, that 
gradually grew fainter, and I knew that we 
had miraculously escaped; the avalanche 
had missed us, and had rushed to its own 
destruction in the depths below. There had 
come a perceptible change in temperature. 

Trembling I raised my head, and I saw 
the air filled with a cloud of powdered snow, 
that rose like steam from the chasm. Re- 
verberating from the mountains came the 
echo of the thunder of the avalanche, and its 
track down the mountain’s side was like a 
frightful burn on the human countenance. 
Great gashes in the earth had been cut by 
the rocks beneath the weight of snow and 
ice, and not a tree had been left standing 
where the mass had passed. Its course had 
been between us and the narrow pass guarded 
by the railing, but, as though in rage at be- 
ing baffled of its prey, it had thrown out an 
angry arm and dashed a pine tree directly 
across the narrow path, heaping up masses 
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of snow about it, and thus effectually cutting 
off our retreat. We must go on. My heart 
sank at the thought. 

For some time no one spoke, awed by the 
sight we had just witnessed. «* We've got to 
go ahead,”* said Hastings at length, <«there’s 
no possibility of retreat. Let's thank God 
that we escaped.”* 

«« I can’t go any further,”’ said Scott in a 
petulant voice. ‘I’m played out; it’s all 
your fault, you fools.’” A tear rolled down 
his cheek ; it was evident that he was utterly 
exhausted. But I was too nearly done for my- 
self to give heed to him. A strong desire 
to lie down in the snow had come upon me, 
and I retained only strength enough to fight 
weakly against it. But fortunately Hastings 
rose equal to the situation. 

«« Now, look here, old man,’’ he said, 
placing his arm about Scott, ‘don’t give in 
now, for Heaven’s sake. We're almost at 
the top; I caught sight a moment ago of the 
bridge. Brace up, that’s a good fellow. 
Come, one more effort. There, lean on 
me; now you're all right.” 

«©No, I don’t want to; I want to 
sleep,” whined Scott, but nevertheless he 
allowed Hastings to half drag, half carry 
him along. 

I followed in a semi-unconscious state, 
with my eyes closed most of the time. 
Had Hastings led us over the precipice we 
should have gone unresistingly and with in- 
difference. How he managed to follow the 
path in the blinding storm is a mystery; 
he must have been endowed with the in- 
stinct of the chamois. 

The rest of that journey is like an awful 
dream to me, of which I can recollect no 
detail, but its whole impression is ineradicably 
engraved on my nfind, Dimly J seem to 
remember crossing the little bridge at the top 
of the pass, and I seem to see Hastings 
stooping to raise Scott in his arms, who had 
lain down to fall into the sleep from which 
there is no waking. And then came the 
descent, with moments of semi-conscious- 
ness, the snow driving against my face, and 
then, oh, joy! the hospice, and the land- 
lord, who came running out, calling for 
help, to carry us up stairs to bed, and then 
—nirvana. W, W. Wuire. 
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MONG those who have been 
A prominently mentioned in Ro- 

man Catholic circles as likely 
t» receive the coveted cardinal’s hat, 
there is no one whose claims have so 
constantly been urged as have those of 
Archbishop Corrigan, of New York. 
Naturally discussion of such matters in 
the public prints is valueless, save as 
showing the trend of opinion and de- 
sire, but even in Rome the local popu- 
larity of candidates cannot be entirely 
disregarded. | Archbishop Corrigan’s 
popularity is great among those who 
know him, although he has made no 
effort to court public favor, being in 
fact, of retiring habits, not often ap- 
pearing in public save in the fulfilment 
of sacerdotal duties. It is whispered 
that at Rome he is not thoroughly 
persona grata, and it will be remem- 
gered at the time of Satolli’s mission 
to this country innumerable rumors 
were afloat as to the friction between 
the two prelates. It has been the for- 
tune of the Archbishop to be more 
discussed in the newspapers than any 
other American Church dignitary, ow- 
ing to his part in the celebrated Mc- 
Glynn-George controversy, and also 
owing to his hardly less far-famed dis- 
pute in regard to schools, with Arch- 
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Archbishop Corrigan. 





Harry Furniss. 
Photgraph by See & Epler. 


bishop Ireland, of Minnesota. It will 
be recalled that in 1886 Dr. McGlynn 
openly defied the Archbishop by sup- 
porting the candidacy of Henry George 
for Mayor of New York, and that 
this insubordination led to the excom- 
munication of the priest the following 
year, and to a complete victory for his 
superior. In the fight, however, with 
Archbishop Ireland, in 1892, the New 
York prelate was forced to taste the 
bitter fruit of defeat, the decision of 
Rorne being in favor of his opponent. 
Archbishop Ireland advocated what is 
known as the Faribault-Stillwater plan 
of surrendering the parochial schools, in 
cases where it was difficult to support 
them, into the control of the local 
board of education, unconditionally save 
for the retention of the Catholic teach- 
ing staff. This step met with ‘fierce 
opposition from Protestants and conser- 
vative Catholics alike. The former 
urged that it was an entering wedge of 
Rome into our public school system, 
while the latter cried out against the 
abandonment of Catholic principles. 
Of the Roman dissentients New York’s 
archbishop was the leader. 

Archbishop Corrigan was born at 
Newark, N. J., on August 13, 1839, 


and was ordained priest at the age of 
twenty-four. In 1873, only ten years 
after ordination, he was created bishop 
of Newark, and seven years later he 
was made coadjutor to Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey, with the right of succession. 
On October 10, 1885, he was elected 
to the archbishopric of New York, 
and in 1887 was appointed assistant to 
the pontifical throne. For those who 
gaze upon the Archbishop’s smooth, 
untroubled brow and clear sparkling 
eye, it is difficult to credit his fifty- 
seven years, and to realize the duties of 
his position, 


* * 

ARRY FURNISS is a direct 
contradiction of the old saying 
that all funny men look seri- 

ous. 
humorous and characteristic as his own 
drawings, and everyone knows how 
funny they are. His caricatures 
which for so long were introduced to 
the public in London Punch are equally 
good natured, clever and humorous. 
He sketches quickly whenever and 
wherever he sees a desirable type, but 
his subjects never appear to pose, so 
natural are the drawings. 


Mr. Furniss this winter made his 


Wm. E. Gladstone, 


His face and personality are as 
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second visit to America and aside 
from delivering humorous lectures, 
has been sketching us in all cir- 
cumstances and conditions. His 
caricatures of New York types are 
remarkably clever for the artist hits 
on very happy themes, and it is 
quite edifying to see just how we 
appear to a humorous-minded Brit- 
on, 

Mr. Furniss began drawing 
when he was so young that he 
cannot recall the exact date, never 
attended art school and has been 
actively at work since the age of 
fourteen. 

a 4% 

ILLIAM Ewart Glad- 

stone, the famous states- 

man, orator and scholar, 
is to-day, despite his eighty-seven 
years, one of the great powers 
of England, and one whose in- 
fluence is felt throughout the entire 
world. Although living in retirement 
at Hawarden, his country seat in the 
North of Wales, the ‘*Grand Old 
Man”’ still follows closely the progress 
of current events, and on occasions his 
voice is heard ringing out notes of 
warning or condemnation to his 
countrymen, as recently, regarding the 
Armenian atrocities. To him, also, 
the members of the Liberal Party look 
for guidance, although three years now 
have elapsed since he resigned the 
sceptre of the party into the hands of 
Lord Rosebery, who became Prime 
Minister in his place. In fact, by 
some his re-entrance on the field of 
action with the next victory of the 
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The new Secretary of the Navy. 
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Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 


Liberals is not regarded as an impos- 
sibility. 

Mr. Gladstone was born in Liver- 
pool, England, December 29, 1809— 
fourth son of Sir John Gladstone, the 
family being originally Scotch. He 
was educated at Eton, Christ College, 
Oxford, graduating with the highest 
honors. In 1832 he entered Parlia- 
ment as a Tory, or Conservative, and 
commenced that remarkable political 
career, which has been longer even that 
of his sovereign. He was closely asso- 
ciated with Peel in his tariff reforms, 
and held Cabinet positions under Aber- 
deen and Palmerston. In 1866 began 
that memorable and extended political 
duel between him and Disraeli, the 
leader of his old party, the Conservative, 
from which he had gradually drifted 
away. Gladstone is a conservative by 
nature; he has become a Liberal 
through thought and conviction, al- 
though loosening his hold on the es- 
tablished past with evident reluctance. 
In 1868 he became England’s Prime 
Minister, and carried through numerous 
reform measures, notably in Ireland. 
In 1873, however, he was displaced by 
Disraeli, whom he, in turn, ousted 
seven years later, at a time of great 
political excitement. In 1885 Glad- 
stone gave way for a few months to 
Lord Salisbury, but returned to power 
en the wave of Irish reform, intro- 
ducing his celebrated Reform Bill, 
which, however, suffered defeat, lead- 
ing to his resignation. In 1892 he 
was again returned to power and again 
introduced his reform bill, in somewhat 
altered form. This time it passed the 
Commons, but was rejected by the Lords, 
which led to a great outcry against the 
Upper Chamber. 

In the meantime Mr. Gladstone con- 
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tinues to chop down trees and to 
pursue his manifold studies at Ha. 
warden, from which at intervals 
issue the fruits of his labors in the 
form of translations from the cla 
sics, literary criticisms, essays jy 
theology and in nearly every line 
of human knowledge. 


ERTAINLY the richest 
C woman in America, if not, 

indeed in the whole world, 
is Mrs. Hetty Green, of New 
York. Mrs. Green’s wealth js 
variously estimated at from ten to 
twenty million dollars, but the 
truth of the matter is that no one 
knows just how much she is worth, 
Mrs. Grcen is too good a business 
woman to allow her affairs to 
become public property. She is 
a woman of plain tastes, en- 


tirely without social ambition, 
Mrs. Green was a Miss Robinson, 
of New Bedford, Mass., and from 


her father she inherited the nucleus 
of her immense fortune, the increase of 
which, however, is due to her own 
shrewd management. It will be re- 
membered that within recent years 
Mrs. Green has sought to force an 
accounting from the trustees of her 
father’s estate. Although she has re- 
tained the direction of her affairs in her 
own hands, yet her son, Mr. Edward 
Green, Jr., is intimately associated 
with her in business matters. Her 
husband’s name is also Edward, and 
at the time of their marriage he, too, 
was very rich. Since that time, how- 
ever, he has lost his money. The 


Mrs. John D. Long. 


Photograph Copyright 1897, by 
Taylor, Hingham, Mass. 
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son devotes himself to the man- 
agement of his mother’s rail- 
road interests in Texas, the poli- 
tics of which State, it is said, 
are kept Republican mainly 
through the Green influence. 


x 


* * 


RS. Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop, daughter of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 


and wife of George Parsons 
Lathrop, enjoys the distinction 
of having inaugurated an en- 
tirely new form of charity, one, 
moreover, greatly needed. Her 
aim is to provide a_hospital- 
home for indigent persons afflicted 
with cancer and similar incur- 
able skin diseases, for whom no 
adequate provision exists. To 
this end for the last seven months 
she has lived in one of the poor- 
est and most crowded districts 
on the ‘*East Side’? of New 
York; ministering to her pa- 
tients at their homes or in her 
own restricted quarters, hoping 
in this way, besides the im- 
mediate good, to call public at- 
tention to the need of a home 
for the sufferers. It is the 
custom of hospitals, it seems, to ad- 
mit cancer patients for operation 
only, and there is no institution in 
which they can continue to receive the 
care they constantly need, as they are 
barred admittance to the various homes 
for incurables. 

Mrs. Lathrop devoted four months 
last summer to studying the question, 
and in September she began work in 
a very modest way in Scammel Street. 
Recently she has removed to 668 
Water Street, where she has three 
small rooms in a tenement house, one 
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of them being fitted up as a miniature 
hospital, for the accommodation of two 
or three patients. Mrs. Lathrop’s work 
has aroused widespread interest, and she 
hopes ultimately to see her more am- 
bitious plans carried out. The pro- 
posed home, in which everything would 
be of the simplest, she wishes to have 
located in the tenement district, in the 
midst of those to be benefitted, with 
accommodations for at least one hundred 
patients, a small proportion only of the 
number of sufferers. For the erection 


and care of the building she would pre- 


fer to see the general public responsible, 
rather than a few wealthy individuals. 
The services of the nurses, moreover, 
would be expected to be gratuitous. 
No operations would be performed in 
the home. Incidentally Mrs. Lathrop’s 
present work has come to embrace the 
relief of other forms of suffering which 
come to her notice, for which private 
financial aid is, of course, in place. 
X-Governor John D. Long, the 
EK new Secretary of the Navy, is 
one of the college men of the 
Cabinet. Like his Republican predeces- 
sor, General Tracy, he is a lawyer of 
high standing. He has long been an 
active Republican in the Bay State and 
began his education in that field twenty- 
two years ago as a member of the legis- 
lature. He made so good an impres- 
sion upon his colleagues that he was 
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elected speaker of the House 
and was re-elected three times. 
His next step was lieutenant gov- 
ernor, and thereafter he was 
twice elected governor. Gov- 
ernor Long, shortly after leav- 
ing the State House, was elected 
to the Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth 
and Fiftieth Congresses. In 
literature he has been almost as 
successful as in political life. 
At Harvard where he was grad- 
uated in 1857, he was elected 
the poet of his class. In the 
forty years which have passed 
since that time he has written 
much admirable verse. He is 
a fine linguist and an authority 
upon American genealogy, his- 
tory, literature and antiquities. 
He belongs to many learned 
societies, and is a good repre- 
sentative of the best culture of 
the Athens of America. 


* 
* * 


PRETTY, sweet and at- 
A tractive woman is Mrs. 

John D. Long, the wife 
of the new Secretary of the 
Navy, but she has for a long 
time been in very delicate health. 
Her invalidism has prevented her occupy- 
ing the place in society which rightfully 
belongs to her and has restricted her 
company to the members of her family, 
and a few friends. During the past 
year she has improved so much that 
her relatives believe that she will soon 
be able to take her part in the social 
functions of the capital. She is a Mas- 
sachusetts woman and a daughter of the 
Rev. Joseph B. Pierce. She received 
an excellent education, and thereafter 
became a teacher and a Professor. She 
followed her profession until she met 
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and was won by her present husband, 
who was then a widower. She has 
one son and two step-daughters. 


* 
* * 


RS. Russell A. Alger, the 
M wife of the Secretary of War, 

is no new comer to Washing- 
ton. A woman of superb appearance 
with simple manners, courteous and it 
may be slightly reserved, she would 
attract attention wherever she might 
go. Beneath her reserve she is noted 
for her kindness, philanthrophy and 
generosity, and is one of the pillars of 
the philanthropies of her own city, 
Detroit. She is a Vermonter by birth, 
and on her father and mother’s side is 
descended from soldiers of the revo- 
lutionary war. She is qualified to join 
any one of the great colonial or his- 
torical societies of the land. She was 
married in 1861, just before General 
Alger went out to the war, and was 
as enthusiastic in her support of the 
Union as the General himself. She is 
intensely American, patriotic, public- 
spirited and a Republican. She belongs 
to the Presbyterian Church and is an 
industrious participant in all its work 
and endeavors. She is also a society 
leader in Detroit, where she is univers- 
ally loved, and in her beautiful home in 
that city she dispenses a generous hos- 
pitality. 

ere 


HE new Secretary of Agricul- 

] ture is a professor, James Wil- 
son of Iowa. He is very ap- 
propriately a farmer and a good one, in 


fact is said to have the best farm in the 
great agricultural State which he rep- 





James A. Gary. 
The new Postmaster-General, 
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Mrs. James A. Gary. 


resents in the Cabinet. This farm 
comprises tweive hundred acres in Tama 
county and has long been pointed out 
in that part of the country as a model 
institution. 

Mr. Wilson was born in Scotland in 
1835 and came to this country when 
a boy. He studied ; became a teacher, 
then a farmer. He served one term in 
Congress, and since 1891 has been Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture in the Iowa State 
College. He is therefore the first Sec- 
retary of Agriculture who has been a 
practical farmer and a master of the 
theory and science of that time-honored 
calling. Mr. Wilson is a widower, 
and of literary and studious, rather than 
social habits. 


* 
* * 


M* JAMES A. GARY, wife 
of the new Postmaster Gen- 
‘eral is a fine-looking and 
attractive woman of intellectual ap- 
pearance, gentle manners and a very 
kindly address. She is domestic, mu- 
sical, self-centred, rather than social in 
her temperament. She isa fond wife 
and mother and has ample field for the 
display of these qualities, having no less 
than seven daughters and one son. 
They inherit her talents, and are said 
to make a family of remarkable musical 
ability. The daughters are belles in 
Baltimore, where their charms and 
accomplishments have made them so- 
ciety leaders in the younger generation. 
Mrs. Gary is hospitable to a fault, and 
will undoubtedly conduct as elaborate 
and elegant an establishment in Wash- 
ington as she has heretofore done in 
Baltimore. Under such auspices and 
with such daughters she will make a 
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decided acquisition to Washington’s so- 
cial circles. She belongs to the Pres- 
byterian Church and is identified with 
its charitable, reform and other work. 


ITH the selection of the Hon. 
James A. Gary of Baltimore 
as Postmaster General, 
president McKinley has rewarded the 
long service of one of the oldest Re- 
publicans in the country. Though 
born in Connecticut he went to Mary- 
land when a little child and has made 
that state his home ever since. He 
was born in 1833 and in the fifties he 
took an active interest in public affairs. 
He was a Whig before the Republican 
party was born and was a staunch and 
fearless abolitionist when to be one de- 
manded great courage, both physical 
and moral. 

He has frequently been elected a del- 
egate to conventions, state and national, 
and has occupied almost every position 
within the party organization. He is 
a very wealthy man to-day, has a su- 
perb home in Baltimore and a summer 
establishment at Catonsville, Md. The 
new Postmaster General is a citizen of 
much public spirit and is one of the 
group of able men who have raised 
Baltimore into one of the great manu- 
facturing and commercial centres of the 
United States. 


A 
’ 


* = 
UDGE Joseph McKenna of Cal- 
ifornia, is the new Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the first citizen of the 
Pacific slope to hold a Cabinet 
office. He is a tall, fine-looking man, 
with a very pleasing voice, and is said 
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to have the rare talent of being 
a good listener. He made his 
mark in the Golden State 
by his views upon railroad 
corporations and monopolies 
as well as by the vigor, dra- 
matic force and scholarship, 
wherewith he expressed them. 
In 1892 he was appointed a 
judge by ex-President Har- 
rison, a position which he 
has held up to the present 
time. Upon the Bench he 
has displayed thoughtfulness, 
research, patience, a keen sense 
of equity and right, and a re- 
markably broad grasp of facts 
and arguments. He is a 
liberal Rorhan Catholic and is 
the first man of that faith to 
occupy a Cabinet office during 
several administrations. He 
has held many positions of 
honor and in all has given 
the highest satisfaction to his 
constituents. Judge Mc- 
Kenna is a Philadelphian by 
birth, but has been a Califor- 
nian since he was a boy of 
twelve. Probably no other 
Republican in the West en- 
joys so high a position, so long 
and brilliant a record and so 
universal a popularity 
‘2 

OR many months rumors have 

been afloat regarding the contem- 

plated resignation of Chauncey 
M. Depew from the presidency of the 








Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 
From photo. copyright 1897, by Hollinger & Rockey, N.Y. 


N. Y. C. R.R., the vacant place, it is 
said, to be filled by Mr. H. Walter 
Webb, the present third vice-president 
of the road. It now seems probable 
that these rumors will receive their 


justification in the near future 
even though the possible ap- 
pointment of Dr. Depew to 
a ministerial position does not 
materialize. 

Mr. Depew was born in 
Peekskill, N. Y., April 23, 
1834, and was graduated from 
Yale in 1856. He studied 
law, which he continued to 
practice until elected to the 
vice-presidency of the N. Y. 
C. R.R. in 1882. Three 
years later he was made presi- 
dent of the road. 

Dr. Depew has been very 
active in politics, identifying 
himself with the Republican 
party, and has held various 
state positions, among others 
those of Secretary of State 
and Tax Commissioner. At 
one time he was a candidate . 
for the Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship, but was defeated. Dur- 
ing the memorable Senatorial 
contest following the resig- 
nation of Senators Conkling 
and Platt, Dr. Depew was 
a prominent candidate for elec- 
tion, but resigned in favor of 
Warner Miller. 

As an orator he is well 
known, and his reputation as 
an after dinner speaker is unique and 
international. In 1887 his Alma 
Mater conferred the degree of LL.D. 
upon him, and this has enlarged his 
prestige as a speaker to college men. 





Springtime Fancies of the Wildwood. 


Arbutus. 


There is a wind that wafts the Afric moon, 
Blowing delicious with the citron’s scent; 

There is a breeze that lades luxurious June 
With praises of the musk-rose, dew-besprent; 


There is a cloying air of Araby 


That steeps the mariner in blissful sleep, 
The while he wafts along those spicy shores; 


But oh! the ecstasy 


And swoon, with these wild inhalations deep 
Of scents of mayflow’rs from the woodland’s 


floors. 


Anemone. 


There is a spot of the dim forest deep, 
Sacred by edict of chaste Artemis; 

Here may the unmolested wild deer sleep, 
Dreaming of browsings and its dearest bliss; 


The light of day is filtered through the trees, 


And drops like honey on one wood flow’r lone; 
This is the place where blows th’ anemone, 


Kissed by the sylvan breeze, 


And sheltered by a bank and cool mossed stone, 
And watched by many shadows tremblingly. 


Joun Stuart Tomson. 
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Notes oF Recent Books. 


Puroso, by Anthony Hope; illustrated by 
H. B. Wechsler. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.; New York.) 


A young man who has a penchant for an 
island; an adventurous and lovely lady; a vil- 
Jain who out Michael’s Black Michael; a lot of 
fighting Greeks; a Turk of the most unspeak- 
able variety; a few extravagantly brave Eng- 
lishmen; a secret rocky chasm, down which 
people try to push each other; these are the 
prominent features of ‘¢ Phroso,”’ which is about 
as exciting and almost as fascinating as *¢ The 
Prisoner of Zenda.’’ ‘The story is full of dash, 
adventure, and hair-breadth escapes, but it has 
not the symmetrical continuity of construction, 
nor the real romance of the ‘* Zenda’’ book. 
The characterization is fine, however, the inter- 
est udmirably sustained, the dialogue sparkling, 
and the ending happy—which is most gratify- 
ing to the average reader. When a man goes 
through all sorts of dangers for a woman— 
sword in one hand, life in the other—as Rassen- 
dyll did, and as Wheatley does in ‘¢ Phroso,”’ 
we are glad to have him win the lady at last. 
All in all, ¢¢ Phroso’’ is a charming book. 


A Sranparp Dictionary. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York. ) 


Dr. Samuel Johnson, the father of all good 
lexicographers, defined ‘* network ”’ as ‘a re- 
ticulated structure, with interstices between the 
intersections.’’ Now, in the old-fashioned dic- 
tionaries there were too many interstices, and 
much desirable information was omitted. In 
the modern anomalous repositories of at- 
tempted universal information there are too 
many intersections; the network has been made 
so fine that nothing escapes, not even the reader, 
until he has paid the uttermost farthing, both 
literally and literarily. A dictionary is not an 
encyclopedia; it is a book of words, with their 
definition and pronunciation, and witli helps 
to their proper use. 

The editors of ««A Standard Dictionory ” 
have wisely set bounds to their ambition, con- 
tent to omit portions of the universe of human 
knowledge, and as a result they have produced 
a useful and convenient dictionary; one not too 
large for comfort, and yet with nothing essen- 
tial omitted. In fact, the amount included in 
so small a space is astonishing. One cannot 
help wondering at the genius of selection and 
self-restraint that directed this vast undertaking. 
It is not extravagant to say that for general use- 
fulness it has come very near reaching the ideal. 

Several features of the work, however, are 
deserving of more specific consideration, as il- 
lustrating the lines of its construction. In the 
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first place, the novel idea has been adopted of 
reserving the etymology and derivation of 
words to the end of the articles, an improve- 
ment so self-evident as to astonish one that it 
should have been reserved to so late a day. 
Nine-tenths of those who consult a dictionary, 
either already know or do not care for the ety- 
mology of a word, and do not wish to have it 
forced upon them. By the others it may be 
regarded as ‘¢ last but not least.”’ 

Hitherto it has been generally customary to 
define words by their synonyms, rather than by 
paraphrases. In the Standard the method has 
been reversed, synonyms being given special at- 
tention at the end, with the differences in their 
usage. While this feature is not entirely new, 
yet absolute originality may be claimed for the 
plan of ‘‘autonyms,” or ‘ opposites,’? which 
writers will doubtless find of value. Thus 
under the title «¢‘ humble ’’ are to be found not 
only the synonyms /ow/y, meek, modest, etc., 
but also the autonyms arrogant, haughty, pre- 
suming, lofty, etc. 

Another feature which will be found of value 
is the system of cross references with which the 
book abounds. An attempt is thus made to 
put the seeker better in possession of the fine 
distinction between the given word and allied 
words than can be done in a single paragraph. 
At the same time the aim is held in view of 
illustrating the bearing of the term sought in the 
science or department of knowledge of which 
it isa part. Thus, under antimony, we are re- 
ferred to element for the proper technical un- 
derstanding of the subject. 

Many other admirable features of the dic- 
tionary are deserving of notice, so many, in 
fact, that selection is difficult. The gradual, 
but undeniable tendency toward reform in 
spelling has been recognized throughout, but 
not to the confusion of the reader, the old and 
the new form being given conjointly. The in- 
troduction of slang and colloquial terms is also 
in answer to a popular demand, as such expres- 
sions are of so frequent recurrence as to deserve 
explanation. 


THe PHantom or THE River, by Edward 
S. Ellis. (Henry T. Coates & Co., Phila- 
delphia. ) 

An exciting story of the frontier with Daniel Boone 
asa prominent character. 


Tue Wueets or Cuance, by H. G. Wells. 
(Macmillan Co., New York.) 
An entertaining and humorous bicycle romance, ap- 


pealing particularly to those interested in the gentle art 
of wheeling. 











SOMETHING THAT HAS PUZZLED OUR GREATEST 
SCIENTISTS. 


FROM SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


Truth 
recently 
published a 
racy item a- 
bout the 
crossroads 
temperance 
orator who, 
ia the 
course of his 
remarks, 
said: *«*« Now 
what was it 
the rich man 











in hades 
called for? Was it whisky? No! Was it 
brandy? No! Was it rum? No! It was 


water, water! Now, what does that show?’ 

The reply came: ** Shows where all you 
teetotal fellows go to! ”’ 

The orator did not specify what kind of 
water his friend shouted for, but it is pre- 
sumed to have been the same as that referred 
to in the following: 

A Milwaukee paper not long since printed 
an amusing item about a servant who hap- 
pened to be alone in the house when a fire 
broke out in the basement. He had the 
presence of mind to understand that a small 
fire could often be quenched with a little 
water. Better yet, his master had a fresh 
stock of Londonderry, charged to a turn 
with carbonic acid gas. Without stopping 
to measure the cost, James began hurling 
lithia grenades at the fire; as the bottles 
broke, large volumes of gas escaped, and, 
to his surprise, almost instantly extinguished 
the flame. 

This was a singular experience for James, 
who had only seen this particular water used 
to *squelch”’ the fire in the ardent spirits, 
or to remove that heaviness in the stomach 
in the morning, for which it was a favorite 
with his master, and even now he is not 
able to tell what it is in the water that puts 
out a fire more quickly than plain, wet 
water. 

This reminds us that there are others. 


The most renowned chemists have been 
searching for a decade after the mysteries in 
that water. They have boiled it, submitted 
it to the microscope, the spectroscope, and 
the X rays, in the vain attempt to learn just 
why the analyses they make do not prove 
satisfactory when they come to the test. 

By this we mean to say that while this 
famous spring easily supplies millions of 
bottles annually of a water which is re- 
garded as remarkably potent for many of 
our ailments, no chemist has produced a 
bottle worth dispensing. A fortune awaits 
him who can reproduce this great gift of 
nature; but like the mythical bag of gold 
in the rainbow, it seems just out of reach. 
Alchemy can reduce a diamonc to vapor 
and tell its precise elements, but it cannot 
reconstruct it. This is equally true of a 
crystal drop of Londonderry water. To go 





a step farther, neither can the physician ex- 
plain all the mysteries that lurk in this par- 
ticular water. 

Nothing in the history of mineral waters 
has so stirred up the medical faculty. There 
seems to be a subtle something in it which 
is beyond the reach of chemists that adapts 
it exactly to the use of man in the cure of 
rheumatism, and in this mystery dwells its 
fascination. It is the most common thing 
imaginable to meet in one’s daily rounds 
men of business who can relate many in- 
stances where it has done very strange cures, 
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Not long since the writer met a business 
man on the street, who related that he had 
decided to go to Hot Springs for a chronic 
rheumatism. He took Londonderry Lithia 
by the advice of a doctor, and in a fortnight 
was entirely cured. 

It is, and should be, a source of satis- 
faction to the doctors that they can suggest 
a simple and at the same time efféctive 
remedy for this most perplexing and almost 
universal malady. It is also a delight to 
the patient to be ordered to use such a 
palatable medicine. This fact explains in 
part the unparalleled success of the water. 
The patient will take it faithfully, and after 
once beginning, being sure to note a relief 
from pain in a short time, pursues the treat- 
ment with religious zeal. 

The writer called upon one of the best 
known physicians for some theory by which 
to explain some of these rapid cures. The 
doctor, while admitting that there was no 
remedy known to the profession which gave 
promise of any considerable success, would 
not venture an opinion upon the working 
curative force in this celebrated water. ‘«Na- 
ture’s ways are so subtle,’’ said the inform- 
ant, ‘‘ that it were mockery to try to fathom 
them. I ask a chemist to analyze that 
water and bring me the same thing com- 
pounded in his laboratory. I try it—bosh! 
I get no such results as I get from the 
original, Why? Simply because the chem- 
ist is deceived. He gets a few ingredients, 
but there are some added in the great labora- 
tory of nature, which he knows not how to 
detect. Here, then, I look for the explana- 
tion of the peculiar power of this water. 
Without knowing what it is that dances and 
shoots through the body with the speed of 
lightning, it would still be possible to know 
the elements in this water and not be able to 
say which was the antidote. But as no one 
either knows the disease in its essence or the 
precise methods of Londonderry Lithia wa- 
ter, it may be as well to simply admit the 
fact and spend one’s time reasoning upon a 
more promising subject.”’ 

The doctor doubtless spoke by the card, 
and we, therefore, take up a few points 
which may be of interest to the reader. We 
do so voluntarily, because there are many 
people in all the walks of life who never 
stop to ask questions. They accept every- 
thing as a matter of fact, and never wonder 





A Puzzle for Scientists. 


why it is so. For instance, there are hun- 
dreds of thousands who know the flavor and 
the power of Londonderry Lithia to control 
disease, who never gave a thought to any- 
thing connected with it. They drink it be- 
cause they like it or because it is good for 
them. They never ask why it is good for 
them; ‘¢ the doctor said so,’’ and that ended 
it. There is another class who always wish 
to know more about matters that come to 
their attention. Many who use spring wa- 
ters go to the springs because formerly that 
was the only way by which to obtain the 
different waters in their original strength 
and purity. This habit has developed so 
many hotels and sanitariums in the imme- 
diate vicinity of springs that an unexpected 
danger has arisen in the contamination of 





the soil, which is to a greater or less extent 
inevitable, and hence a suggestion of the 
danger that water, reaching the springs 
through this soil, may not be pure. The 
art of bottling water so that it may not lose 
any of its value medicinally or take on any 
impurity in the process is the outgrowth of 
the same study and watchful care that have 
refused to listen to any propositions for the 
erection of any hotel, boarding-house, or 
private residence within a radius of nearly 
a mile of the Londonderry Lithia Springs. 
So this latter class may not go to the Lon- 
donderry Springs to drink the water, but the 
Spring may go to them, carrying in its origi- 
nal purity all its marvelous richness in the 
peculiar element found to exist alone in its 
native soil. They are too busy to watch 
the water as it bubbles from its niche in the 
solid sock, to wander through the maze of 
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delicate machinery employed in rushing the 
water into bottles, into wrappers, into cases, 
and into cars at the rate of from two to five 
car loads per day, but they can pause for a 
moment and reflect upon what has been 
written in the foregoing and follow the 





writer a step further into the realm of uric 
acid. 

What about this uric acid, that is such a 
bane to humans, plaguing them so without 
provocation, and playing havoc with their 
happiness? It even threatens their lives on 
occasions, and will not be content to play 
its legitimate role unless it is subdued by 
Londonderry water, drowned into a con- 
dition of proper subserviency, as it were. 
We must go to some high authority to get 
information about this malevolent influence 
that invades our blood; ‘so here is what 
Dr. Thomas E. Satterthwaite, late Professor 
of Clinical Medicine in the New York 
Post-Graduate Medical College and Hos- 
pital, the eminent specialist, has to say: 

«<In cases of rheumatism, whether articu- 
lar or muscular, I recommend my patients 
to make free use of the Londonderry Lithia 
Water, and I regard it as the best water 
that is to be obtained for such cases.’’ 

This is also the opinion of G. Frank 
Lydston, M. D., of Chicago, who is known 
to every American physician as the eminent 
Professor of Genito-Urinary Diseases in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of that 
city: 

««I take great pleasure in indorsing the 
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claims of the Londonderry Lithia Water. 
It is, in my opinion, the best of the natural 
waters as an anti-lithic—as a remedy in cal- 
culous affections and the uric-acid diathesis. 
I have used it largely in my practice, in 
which I meet with numerous cases requiring 
such waters. I have used it with excellent 
results in my own person. Personally I 
find the non-carbonated water to be pre- 
ferred.”’ 

That fixes the one fact you wanted set- 
tled—this water works where there is uric 
acid. We could quote enough scientific 
proof of this to fill this volume. 

A century is a long time, yet for nearly 
two centuries the good people in the old 
town of Londonderry have depended upon 
this water to cure most of their ailments. 
Uncle Avery and his faithful wife have lived 
for seventy -five years within sight of the 
spring, and no one can pass a pleasanter 
hour than in listening to their legends and 
stories of the old «Birch Tree,’’ for this 
was the name of the old spring during the 
days when fighting General Stark was wont 
to drink from it to cure his rheumatism, and 
later when it became a favorite of Horace 
Greeley, who passed a part of his youth in 
the old town of Londonderry. 

The story of this particular premier, this 
monarch of-all the table waters that ministers 
to good health while it quenches thirst (and 
puts out fires), that adds a charm while it 
removes the sting from the cup that cheers, 
that is smiled upon at the feast, and greeted 
in the chamber of ill health, that does good 
so pleasantly and so mysteriously, that has, 
in short, become a household favorite in 
many lands, and a hospital favorite through- 
out the world, because of its power to drive 
out uric acid, is not to be told in this short 
article. 

There are scientific facts worthy of men- 
tion, with opinions from many of the ablest 
physicians, but these are all obtainable of 
the company whose good fortune it is to 
own this delightful water. Their address is 
Nashua, N. H. 








PuBLISHER’S 


‘Change of Address. 
Correspondents and contributors will 
please note our change of address. ‘THE 


Pererson Macazine is now located in the 
the Lexington Building, 141 East 25th St., 
New York city, where all communications 


should be addressed. 


New Features for this Magazine. 


Wiru this issue our readers will note a de- 
cided change in the appearance of THE 
Pererson Macazine and it is our hope that 
the new features will meet with general ap- 
proval. The type has been selected, after 
careful consideration, as being the most agree- 
able to the eye, and the tint of paper, which 
is made especially for this magazine, was 
chosen as being particularly in accord with 
the type and best adapted to it. 

It is generally conceded that the average 
reader prefers a short article in which the 
facts are tersely presented to a rambling 
story in which quality is often obscured by 
quantity. Our intention is to publish bright, 
short articles, which, by careful writing and 
editing, will contain all the essence of a 
longer article; and the reader will not be 
compelled to wander through a maze of ver- 
bosity to find the point and meaning of the 
story. 

Special attention is called to our new de- 
partment, ‘Out of Doors.’’ During the 
warm months when all the world indulges 
in fresh air exercise of some sort or another, 
we shall publish in this department short 
articles and stories of interest pertaining to 
out-of-door sports—boating, tennis, foot- 
ball, baseball, wheeling, fishing, hunting, 
swimming, etc. Contributions to this de- 
partment are invited. Manuscripts of from 
five to eight hundred words are preferred. 
Stories need not necessarily be true, but 
must be bright and short. Illustrations will 
be made for the articles whenever possible. 
In the May issue of the magazine, ** Out of 
Doors*’ will be more varied and more fully 
illustrated than in the present number. 





The Peterson Magazine for May 
Wit contain eight illustrated articles, 
well selected, brightly written, and ade- 
quately illustrated; at least four short stories, 
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DerrarTMENT. 


well up to the admirable standard of fiction 
which the readers of this magazine have come 
to expect; the regular departments ‘* Among 
the Players,’’: «*The Musical World ”’ 
<¢ People Talked About,’’ «* Out of Doors,”’ 
and ** Recent Books,’’ all excellently writ- 
ten and handsomely illustrated. 

The scope and variety of the contents of 
the May Pererson, together with its fine il- 
lustrations and artistic appearance, makes it 
safe to say it will be unsurpassed by any 
other magazine of its class and price in the 
United States. 

ContripuTors to the Pererson may feel 
assured that all manuscripts receive prompt 
and impartial attention. Decision is made 
on manuscripts as soon as possible and un- 
available material is always returned when 
postage is enclosed. We desire to again 
warn contributors to fully prepay postage, as 
we cannot undertake to pay for postage due 
when manuscripts reach this office, and all 
such mail is refused by us. 

Tue ‘¢ little things’’ of life in many ways 
add much to our comfort, convenience, and 
happiness. 

Some inventive genius has brought out a 
clasp for Ladies’ and Children’s Hose Sup- 
porters that is a case in point. He found 
the old metal clasps tore the stockings, 
slipped and unfastened, and by simply mak- 
ing a clasp with a soft or Cushion Button 
and smooth loop, he overcame the difficulties 
and the result is the new ‘* Velvet Grip ”’ 
Hose Supporter. It is a sensible idea. 


Fatse Economy 
Is practiced by people who buy inferior ar- 
ticles of food. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant food. 
Infant Health is the title of a valuable pam- 
phlet for mothers. Sent free by New York 
Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. 


Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, 
Créme Simon, marvelous for softening, 
whitening, and perfuming the complexion; 
the most efficacious for light affections of the 
skin and for all irritations, chaps, redness, 


etc. Park, Tilford & Co., New York. 














Sweetbrier. 


Some wait for the lily and some for the rose; 
But I bide my time till the sweetbrier blows; 
For down in the meadow mid fragrance and dew, 
[ first won a promise, my true-love, from you. 
Sweetbrier and dew,— 
Rare skies of blue, — 
A smile and a kiss and a promise from you. 


A smile and a kiss and a pledge to be true; 
A bud from the sweetbrier,—a token from you, 
That when once again the brier-blossoms hide 
Mid settings of green, I may claim my fair bride. 
Sweetbrier and dew,— 
Rare skies of blue, — 
’ Tis then I am coming, my darling, for you. 


Oh! breath of the springtime, your soft air I bless; 
You wake the sweetbrier with your tender caress. 
And May, with your sunshine, most gladly I greet; 
You tempt into blossom my brier-bush sweet. 
Sunshine and dew,— 
Rare skies of blue, — 
Are bringing me nearer, my darling, to you. 


Some wait for the lily and some for the rose; 
But I bide my time till the sweetbrier blows. 
The first gleam of green leaves, the first bud in view, 
The first. breath of fragrance will take me to you. 
Sweetbrier and dew, — 
Rare skies of blue,— 
Yes, fragrance and flowers will bring me to you. 
Arruur J. Burpicx. 
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